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For the Companion. 
TAKEN CAPTIVE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Whether she had blue eyes or brown, whether 
her hair hung in ringlets or lay smoothly on her 
pretty head, Icannot tell you, but this much I 
know, for history has vouchsafed to tell us, that 
she was “a remarkably fine child,’ and at the 
time of which I speak she was seven years old. 

She had in her hand a small basket of fruit, 
and was walking through the shady lane that 
led to her grandfather’s house. 

‘Dear little thing! I almost wish I had not 
consented to let her go,’’ said Mrs. Gerrish, look- 
ing fondly afterher. “Whatif any thing should 
happen to her!” 

“What can happen to her between here and 
your father’s in broad daylight?” said her hus- 
band. 

“But she is to pass the night, you know, and 
the more I think of it the more uneasy I feel.’’ 

Just then the child looked back with a bright 
smile, and kissed her hand to her parents. 

“Darling! I have a great mind to call her 
hack now,” said Mrs. Gerrish. 

“Nonsense, my dear; you are nervous, that’s 
all the trouble. In case of any real danger Sa- 
rah would be far safer at the garrison than at 
home.” 

“The safest place for the little bird is under 
its mother’s wing,” said Mrs. Gerrish, smiling. 
“However, it’s too late to think about it now, 
and I believe I am nervous, after all.” 

Meanwhile the child trudged on, as careless of 
evil as the little bird to which her mother had 
likened her, and soon reached the gates of the 
garrison, which were opened by her grandfather 
himself—a hale old man in military undress. 

“Ah, here’s my pet,’”’ he cried, kissing her, 
“Dut where are papa and mamma?” 

“They couldn’t come, because the men are 
there mowing the meadow to-day, so I came all 
by myself, and, grandpa, I saw a devil’s darn- 
ing-necdle and a toad, and I wasn’t a bit afraid!” 

“That’s my brave little woman; she shall be 
a soldier’s wife one of these days,’’ said her 
grandfather, laughine; “how should you like 
that?” 

“T should like it very much if he was just like 
you.” 

“A trifle younger, perhaps,” said the major. 

“No, indeed, you are just right; and I shall 
want him to have nice white hair and beard like 
yours, too.’’ 

“Perhaps you will change your mind when the 
time comes, but I’m glad I suit younow. What 
have we in the basket, a pot of honey and a 
pound of butter?” 

“Cherries, grandpa, and plums—only look!’’ 
raising the cover of her basket. 

Thus chatting, the two went to the house, and 
the day passed all too rapidly for Sarah, to whom 
a visit at the garrison was always a thing to be 
eagerly looked forward to, and long remem- 
bered. How long this particular visit was to be 
remembered, she little knew. 

While the family were at supper that night, a 
Servant came in and informed Maj. Waldron 
that two old squaws were at the gate, asking per- 
mission to lodge there till morning. 

As this was not an uncommon occurrence in 
times of peace it awakened no suspicion, and 
Major Waldron not only gave orders to have 
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was Mioma, laughed and talked a great deal, 
and when Sarah came into the room she asked 
her to sit down by her, called her many pet 
names, and gave her some pretty sea-shells 
strung on a piece of birch-bark. The child was 
delighted to listen to her stories of Indian life, 
and particularly of the happy times before the 
white man came over the “great water” to mo- 
lest and drive them from their homes. But by- 
and-by, when she was telling her about the fa- 
mous chief, Winnicumet, who won a hundred 
scalps in one battle, Sarah said,— 

“Scalps? what are they 2?” 

“Doesn’t the little white kid understand?” 
said the old woman. “Why, when the red man 
captures an enemy, he does so,” and seizing Sa- 
rah’s hair, she raised the knife with which she 
had been eating, and made .a motion as if she 
would have scalped her. Sarah was not at all 
pleased with this practical illustration, and in a 
few minutes went hack to the hall where the 
family were sitting. Her grandfather assured 
her that the squaw had meant no harm, but she 
could not quite get over her fright. 

“Who knows but the savages will come upon 
us in the night?’’ she said. 

“The worse for them if they do,” said her 
grandfather, “for have I not a hundred men 
within call? So now run to bed, my pet, and 
think no more of the bloody barbarians. I’d 
fight the whole tribe, single-handed, before they 
should harm a hair of your head.” 

And Sarah, trusting in him with that entire 
confidence which only childhood knows, went 
quietly to bed, and was soon in a sound sleep. 

By-and-by she was awakened by shouts and 
yells, and the sound of tramping feet. The In- 
dians were in the house! 

Springing from her bed, she ran to her grand- 
father’s room, but he was not there, nor could 
she see him nor hear his voice, while every pas- 
sage seemed blocked up with the terrible savages. 
Not daring to show herself among them, she 
crept into her grandfather’s bed, and covered 
herself with the clothes. 





them admitted, but invited them to sit at his ta- 
ble. He even extended his hospitality so far as 
to show them how to open the doors in case they 


should wish to leave before the family were stir- | 


ring in the morning. 

The dress of the old women was an odd mix- 
ture of barbarism and civilization, which added 
much to the weirdness and uncouthness of their 
appearance. They refused to sit at the table, 
but squatted before the kitchen fire to take their 
repast. One of them was very silent, but had 
an unpleasant way of looking under her eye- 
brows as if she were slyly watching and taking 


Presently the clamor abated somewhat, and 
she began to hope they would leave the house 
without discovering her, when she heard a voice 
| say,— 

“Here’s where the little white kid nestled,” 
and she knew it was old Mioma, to whose sto- 
ries she had listened the evening before, and that 
she was the “little white kid’? for whom they 
were searching. 

A moment more, and they had found her hid- 
ing-place, the clothes were stripped from her 
face, and she would have learned in good earn- 
est what scalping meant, but the ofd woman laid 
her hand on her companion’s arm—a stalwart 





Notes of all that passed. The other, whose name 
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of which Sarah orly comprehended the one 
word “money ;”’ but it changed his purpose, and 
sheathing his knife, he seized her in his arms 
and bore her away with him. 

As they passed through the hall, Sarah saw 
that the floor was covered with the mangled bod- 
ies of the slain, but she recognized only one; it 
was that of her grandfather, his long, white 
beard stained with blood, and his breast covered 
with wounds. : 

“Grandpa, O, grandpa; let me go to him,” 
she cried, struggling in the arms of her captor; 
Dut he hurried on till he came to the border of a 
wood, where there were several other captives, 
guarded by fierce-looking Indians. Then he left 
her and went back to the house, and it was not 
long before she saw the flames bursting from it 
in every direction—a sight which was greeted 
by the savages with a yell of triumph. 

Not till years afterward did she fully compre- 
hend all that happened that night; how the 
two squaws were spies sent to ascertain the state 
of the garrison; how her grandfather had in- 
curred their enmity long before, and how, not- 
withstanding his fourscore years, he fought val- 
iantly to the last. The word money which Mio- 
ma had used, she then understood to mean the 
money which her friends would pay for her re- 
lease, and which would be more valuable to the 
tribe than her death could be, though she could 
not help believing that in this appeal to merce- 
nary motives, the old woman was really moved 
by pity. 

She remained with the tribe many months, 
suffering not only untold longings for the home 
and friends she had left behind, but enduring ac- 
tual privations and hardships, which must have 
been doubly terrible to one so young and so ten- 
derly reared. At last she was carried to Canada, 
where she was bought by a bencvolent lady who 
sent her to a nunnery for education. 

But if the sufferings of the child were great, 
who shall describe the anguish of the bereaved 
parents, not knowing whether she was cruelly 
murdered, or burned alive in her grandfather’s 
house, or the captive of acruel enemy. 

But they were not doomed, as many have 
been, to endure this suspense for a lifetime, for 
not many years elapsed before they received 
their daughter back again, not the little maiden 
whom they watched going up the lane that sum- 
mer morning, but another, older, wiser and more 
staid, but their daughter still. 

Shires ial agent 

Forty Mites or Pores.—Your skin is com- 
posed of three layers, and varies from one-fourth 
to one-eighth of an inch in thickness. The areca 
of our skin is about 1,700 square inches. Each 
square inch contains 3,500 sweating tubes or 


ened to a little drain-tile one-fourth of an inch 
long, making an aggregate length of the entire 
surface of your body of 201,166 fect, or a tile 
ditch for draining the body almost forty miles 
long. 
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JUDGE PLUMER’S ASSASSINATION. 


It was the 24th of July, and the railroad was 
finished to Cross Creck village. 

Exactly ten years before, when Zack Plumer 
was yet a baby in short clothes, Cross Creck 
had had a celebration for the promised coming 
of that railroad. It had been slow in arriving, 
Dut the world moves slowly in the Dutch counties 
of Pennsylvania, and the people were patient. 
To-day, however, the Cross Creek Banner had 
flaming placards out by daylight, announcing 
that the iron horse would enter the borough at 
half-past ten, precisely. Parents and guardians 
were warned by the officers of the road to exer- 
cise due caution with regard to children cross- 
ing the track. Owners of cattle were notified 
that animals found in the way of the iron horse 
would not be paid for if injured. 

On no account would the Banner have called 
the iron horse a steam engine. 

Very few people in the neighborhood of Cross 
Creek village had ever seen a train of cars. The 
dwellersin the neighboring country, from Sloper 
Hlills to Indian Bottom, poured into the town in 
carriages, in buggies, ia wagons and carts. 
Young men brought their sweethearts; women 
their babies. The drum and fife were out from 
early dawn. The Freedom Rangers (a magnifi- 
cent cavalry troop, in a uniform of green hunt- 
ing-shirts, with real helmets and _horse-tail 
plumes,) came in from the next county, and the 
Cross Creek Guards (in continental blue and 
buff) gave them a right royal welcome. 

“Here,” said Judge Plumer, sitting with judi- 
cial dignity on a store box, in front of Mace’s 
grocery; “here we have the ‘pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war’ come to do homage to 
the victories of peace.” 

“Judge is wastin’ his thunder,” whispered 
Mace, behind the counter. For the judge was, 
as everybody knew, to deliver the oration at the 
meeting that night in the Mcthodist church. 

Every housekeeper in Cross Creek had hur- 
ried her work in the early part of the week, to 
have leisure for this great day; for the festivi- 
ties were not to end with the arrival of the en- 
gine and train. The passenger car, for there 
was to be but one, was to bring the supcrinten- 
dent of the road, and Maj. Haynes, who, with 
Judge Plumer, had fought the passage of the 
Dill through the Legislature, for years, and tri- 
umphed at last. 

“You have never seen Maj. George Haynes, 
my fellow-citizens,’’ said the jude, at one of 
the preparatory meetings. “But he is justly to 
be called the benefactor of Cross Creck. Owing 
to his exertions, we have now our share in the 
triumphs of civilization. We can hold up our 
heads among the nations of the earth and say, 
‘We, too, have a railroad!’ ”’ 

Cross Creck, therefore, prepared her best wel- 
come for Maj. Haynes. The miiitary and citi- 
zens were drawn up in frontof the depot, or rath- 
er of Johnson’s flour and sced store, for the de- 
pot was not yet built. The judge was to receive 
the guests with a short spcech, to which Maj. 
Haynes had written that he had prepared a suit- 
able reply. 

Immediately afterward, a procession, headed 
by the cavalry and infantry, and the magnates 
of the occasion in Judge Plumer’s open barouche, 
was to form and march to Scebright’s Hotel, 
where a public dinner was to he served at exact- 
ly one o’clock. Twelve was the orthodox hour 
for dining in Cross Creek, but in this great cri- 
sis it was deemed best to he fashionable, and fol- 
low city usages. 

The afternoon was to be filled up with milita- 
ry displays. At six o’clock, the great meeting 
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warrior, terrible to hehold—and said something, 
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perspiratory pores, each of which may be lik- 


in the church was to take place, where the for- 
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mal orations were to be delivered. Never had|and just. A box was placed in the passenger 
‘ . | . 
Cross Creck felt so bitterly her need of a town! car before we entered it, marked ‘Z. A. Plumer, 


hall. After the meeting came the great illumi-| Cross Creek village. To be opened with care.’ 
nation. Everybody had prepared short tallow | It is a very singular looking box. Mr. Spratt, 


candles, and tin wedges to fasten them in the| the superintendent, suggested that perhaps it 
window-panes. The Banner office had a trans-| might be—more unlikely things have happened 
parency, the design of which was as yet kept! —a service of plate, presented by your grateful 
secret. Swift was expected to make a fine dis- | townspeople.” 


COMPANION. 


er and thither, the alarm was still wilder. Some | horse broke at one bound, 
called out “Scorpions!” others “Rattlesnakes!” | toward the river bank. 
Women screamed, children cried. One old Jady,| As it was, little Lilly was saved, and all the 
mounting a bale of hay, shrieked aloud that the | way home she prattled about it. 

railroad had brought the unclean spirits like | “Wasn’t he a queer-looking man, though? 
frogs, which the dragon spits out of its mouth | But he flew; he was just as quick as lightning. 
in Revelation. | I thought I should go in the river; and I said the 
Just then the cry was given that the judge was | prayer mamma taught me just as quick as ever 


and then rushed 


play, having lights distributed along his shelves | 
of glass ware. 

Zack Plumer, perhaps more than anybody in | 
Cross Creek, was weighted down with the re- | 
sponsibility and importance of this momentous | 
day. Was it not his father who had been the | 
originator of the plan to bring the railroad here? 
Had he not fought and gained the day against 
the Wooltowners, who would have swallowed | 
the railroad, as they greedily swallowed every | 
thing else?) Was not. his mother one of the com- | 
mittee of management? Had not he, Zack, 
himself, a new suit, brought expressly from Har- | 
risburg for this day, green, with gilt buttons | 
from head to toe? | 

The Plumer household ate but little breakfast 
that day. Mrs. Plumer, before the glass, pinned | 
and repinned her badge of office on her broad 
breast. ‘‘And be sure, my dear,” she said to 
the judge, who was struggling into a dress coat 
made five years before, “be sure that you keep | 
a lookout for suspicious characters. Be on your 
guard. There is nothing those Wooltowners 
will not attempt, in their raze and disappoint- 
ment. Swift says he has seen several of them | 
in town already, and you are a marked man.” 

“Nonsense!” growled the judge. But he felt 
an inward twinge. ‘You women are always | 
scared at your shadows. Hang this coat and the 
tailor that made it! It pinches me like a vice.” | 

“You're stouter than when it was made, fa- | 
ther,”’ said Mrs. Plumer. 

“I’m not stouter, I tell you.” 

“As to those Wooltowners, Swift says they 
are so enraged they would not scruple at assas- 
sination,—and Swift’s no woman.” 

“Swift did, eh?’’ 

The judge grew pale, but drew himself up 
with a look of determination. 

“Well, Taint afeerd. I’ve but done my duty 
to my country; I mean to Cross Creek. I’m 
prepared to die.” 

“No, you’re not. 
have it. 








That is, ’m not a going to 
Look here, father. I’ve just got your | 
old holster pistol cleaned and charged, and you'll 
garry it with you. And [bade Swift speak to | 
the captains of the Guards and Rangers to form | 
a sort of body escort for you and Maj Haynes.” 
“You did, did you? Well, it seems to me as 
if you and Swift took a good deal on yourselves. 


And I'll carry no pistols. So there!’ 


But in spite of the judge’s very big voice, his | materials. 


wife detected a chickenish quaver in it, and, like 
a wise woman, she said nothing, but left the 
room. She knew that he would pocket the pis- | 
tol as soon as her back was turned, which he 
did, his fat hands shaking, too, a good deal, as 
he did it. 

Zack sat, open mouthed, with a thrill of de- 


licions horror. Here was glory, indeed! His fa- 
ther a marked man for assassination? Zack 


loved the judge very much, of course, and would 
have been very sorry to lose him. But to have 
a murder in Cross Creek, and a hanging, and 
his own father the hero of it all! 

Suddenly, a ery was heard from the kitchen. 
“It’s coming! it’s coming!” as the scream of the 
locomotive whistle sounded far off through hill 
and valley. 


judge, however, coming last, walking slowly, 
glancing warily from side to side, evidently with 
some degree of apprehension. 

The train was in. The great throb of excite- 
ment began to die down. The engine stood 
snorting and pufling in sight of all men, like 
some untamed beast of prey, making convulsive 
starts up and down the rails, to which the crowd 
responded by little shrieks, scattering like sheep. 

The military salutes had been given. Maj. 
Haynes, the superintendent and the judge had 
led the multitude into the great flour and seed 
store, and there proceeded to deliver their speech- 
es, Which brought down thunders of applause. 
The judge’s fears had subsided into a heroic 
calm. He could not detect a Wooltowner in the 
crowd. The military formed a compact body 


about him. The hall was packed with his friends over cach other like beetles from under a lifted 


and neighbors, the very rafters were a mass of 
boys. Among them all there was not the face 
of anenemy. He stood in the midst of his fel- 
low-citizens, and spoke with “unequalled force 
and effect,” as the Banner said in its next issue. 

When the speeches were over, Maj. Haynes 
remarked, in a jocular tone, doubtless intended 
to relieve the overstrained feelings of the crowd,— 

“By the way, judge, you are the fortunate re- 
cipient of the first invoice of goods by our rail- 
road. That cireumstance seems to me fitting 


ment. 


| “I beg you to be cautious. 


| less.” 


There was one wild rush, pell-mell, | 
from the house, to join the crowd without; the | 


The judge grew red and stammered for a mo- 
“J—I have had no warning of such in- 
tention.” 

A throb of joy filled Mrs. Plumer’s ample ho- 
som. If it should be! She pressed forward. 
Zack dropped from his perch overhead and 
crowded up to his father. 

“Where is the box?’’ said the judge, with a 
ponderous cough. 

“Bring it in,” said the major. 
let us see it opened.”’ 

“The box! the box!’’ passed through 
crowd. ‘First freight sent on the road!” 

The box was speedily handed over the shoul- 
ders of the multitude and placed at the judge’s 
feet. 

“Zachariah A. Plumer is my son’s name; but 
doubtless the box is intended for me,” he said. 

“Certainly, certainly, you are Zachariah,” cried 
the major. “Bring a hatchet, somebody. What 
a peculiar odor hangs about the thing! There’s 
something very mysterious in the whole affair, 
judge.” 

“A hatchet! hatchet!’’ went through the crowd 
like wildfire. “Very strange odor. Maj. Haynes 
thinks some underhanded work. Silver service 
for judge. Tea-set and salver.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Swift, pressing to the front, 
This matter appears 
to me unusual in the last degree. A box arrives 
for our esteemed fellow-citizen, when he expects 
no box from any friend. It is not the habit of 
friends to send boxes without notice. From 
whom, then, does itcome? What does this si- 
lence, this singular odor portend? . It may be 
the work of an enemy. Iam sorry to say there 
are malignant persons in the town who are the 
enemies of our eminent townsman. Need I an- 
swer?—the Wooltowners! The box may con- 
tain a service of plate. But Iam afraid the 
chances are that it does contain an infernal ma- 
chine, destined to scatter destruction and death 
among our assembled people.” 

There was a sudden backing of the crowd, leav- 
ing the box alone in the middle of the floor. 
The hatchet shook in Maj. Haynes’ hand, and 
the judge’s face turned almost yellow in color. 
But they recovered. 

“T think you are mistaken, my friend,’’ said 
the major. ‘Infernal machines, as I understand 
them, are composed in some degree of explosive 
This box is dripping wet. It can 
have no powder in it, or if it has it is harm- 


“By all means 


the 


He brandished the hatchet. The judge’s face 
gathered its proper color. The mass of specta- 
| tors began to surge back. Just at that moment 
|the trumpeter of the Rangers, standing by the 
| major, blew a fanfara loud and long. The mar- 
| tial note brought courage to the weakest, If 
| Wooltown meant fight, Cross Creek was ready 
| to meet it. 
Besides, curiosity was now intense. Men and 
women stood shoulder to shoulder, with heads 
over the box. 
| The mayor applied the hatchet. The lid be- 
| gan togive way. All Cross Creek held its breath. 
The odor certainly was peculiar, but not disagree- 
able, salty and pungent. The lid was raised, was 
off. Underneath lay a mass of such as no Cross 
| Creeker had ever seen before—leaves that were 
| not leaves, grass that was not grass, green, wet, 
| slimy. 
“Curious, but not apparently dangerous,’’ 








his hatchet and lifting it all together. 


, 


“monsters,” as the editor of the Banner de- 
seribed them to his wife, “‘not large, but of the 
most hideous appearance. Green in color, with 


” 


tion, and with two heads. 


rel; the trumpeter dropped his trumpet and 
scaled a window ledge; citizens and officials, 
Rangers, with their horse-tailed helmets, and 
| Guards in the gallant old blue and buff, tumbled 





log. 
! 
new, so inexplicable! 
| 

inflict mortal bites! 


serpent of old Nile. 
of an asp?” 


In the back of the building, where the crea- 


said the major, boldly, applying the handle of 


Then out rushed from the box a swarm of 


venomous looking legs, extended in every direc- 


The major, with a yell, bounced up on a bar- 


“Any ordinary danger,” said the major, after- 
| ward, “we would have faced. But this was so 
That it was a device of 
| the Wooltowners no one doubted, or that the 
animals, whatever they were, were intended to 
I thought, I confess, of the 
Was I to die like Cleopatra, 


bitten, and everybody turned to see him dancing 
on one foot in abject terror, and groaning, while 
one of the nameless beasts hung on to his red, 
fat hand. 

“He is poisoned! He is dying!” said Mrs. 
Plumer. “The Wooltowners have done it at 
last! O Zachariah,I told you so! I told you 
so!” ‘ 
There was an awful pause. The monsters had 
hidden themselves in one dark corner and an- 
other; and everybody stopped, awe-struck, to 
look at the contortions of the judge. 

Now Zack Plumer had not been able to forget 
that the box was really directed to him; and at 
the very moment his father was attacked he was 
rooting with a stick curiously among the wet 
mass in which the creatures had been packed. 
“Hollo! here’s a letter!” he shouted. The 
major seized it. The crowd turned from the 
judge, the judge having at last shaken off his 
foe. The major tore it open. 

“Why, this is dated Deal, N. J., and signed 
Mordecai Plumer’’! 

“I've got a brother there,’ 
“and Mordecai is his son.” 
“Dear Zack,” read the major. ‘As I hear 
there’s a railroad finished out to your place, I 
send you some of our large hard-shell crabs 
packed in seaweed. You’ll find them good eat- 
ing boiled.” 

“Crabs! Boiled!” cried the major, looking 
round aghast at the staring crowd. 

“IT hope,” continued the letter, “you'll find 
them alive and active when they reach you.” 
“Active, indeed!” groaned the judge. 

“If they bite, don’t mind it. They’re quite 
harmless. Mother says to souse them into a pot 
of boiling water, and eat with salt.” 

The major laid down the letter. “Why, I 
knew they were crabs all the time!” he said. 
“Well, judge, you had pretty considerable of a 
scare, ch?” 

“Hang the things! Eat with salt, indeed! I 
suspected it was some of Mord Plumer’s work 
from the first. Come, let’s go to dinner.” 

But the judge could not shake off the matter 
so easily. The crowd dispersed shouting with 
Jauchter. 

The grand celebration never was talked of af- 
terward without the story of the judge’s fright. 
Every man, woman and boy declared that they 
knew what the crabs were, all the time. But it 
was a noticeable fact that no human being en- 
tered the flour and seed store for weeks there- 
after, and the crabs maintained their solitary 
reign until they died, one by one, of thirst and 
starvation. 


gasped the judge, 


————_—_—§<@>—__—— 
For the Companion. 
LILLY’S FATHER. 
“It’s not for moncy I did it, sir! no, sir!’”’ 
In vain the money was proffered. The man 
with the stolid face said “no.” 
“Where do you live, then? 
do something for you. 
this foolish pride. 
a hard time of it.” 
“That’s a fact,”’ said the man, smiling grimly, 
as he looked down at his seedy clothes. ‘It isn’t 
a gentleman’s suit, any way. But all the same, 
you’re quite right in all you said. I have hada 
hard time of it, and nobody to thank for it but 
myself, I suppose.” 
*O, well, my man, I wouldn’t be down-hearted,”’ 
said Mr. Grantville, for there was an expression 
on the man’s face that quite went to his heart. 
“There are better days in store for you if you 
only think so. Let me help you!” 
“‘We’ll reverse the terms, sir!” said the man, 
gloomily. “You give me your address, if you 
please, and when I find that I need a friend, I'll 
apply to you, perhaps.” 
“Very well, if that is the best you can do. 
Ilere’s my card, and there’s my office.” 
The man nodded. 


You must let me 
Come, come, put aside 
You look as if you had had 


the card and read the address. 


and there the interview ended. 


much higher in the social scale than himself? 





tures could not he seen as they scrambled hith- 





“You’re a lawyer, I see,’’ he added, as he took 
“IT happen to be,’”’ responded Mr. Grantville; 


But what had this rough-looking man done to 
deserve the thanks of a gentleman evidently so 


Caught a fiery horse by the bit as it was dash- 
ing furiously toward the river, and saved the 
life of a lovely little girl, some seven years old. | her. 
When Mr. Grantville left his chaise to be gone 
only a moment, some mischievous boy snapped 
a switch before the horse’s nose, and the leather 


I could, and shut my eves, and then old gray 
jumped hard, and then he stopped. Mustn’t that 
man have been strong, though? Iow good he 
was to save my life! and why wouldn’t he take 
the money?” 

“T don’t know, my dear,” said Mr. Grantville, 
absently. 

“IT do. He was very proud, I guess, and thought 
it would look like begging. Papa, suppose I had 
gone in the river?” 

‘Don’t speak of it, darling!” said the man, 
drawing the heautiful child closer to his side. 
Presently they drew near a pretty dwelling set 
in the midst of a spacious garden. Marble stat- 
ues shone out between the clusters of green 
leaves, and roses and lilies were all abloom. 
The house had long French windows opening 
upon a balcony, and from one of these windows 
a lady, lovely, though no longer young, stepped 
out, and caught the little girl in her arms, cover- 
ing her face with kisses. 

When the story was told her by the excited 
child, her face grew white with terror. 

“Who was it, John, that saved our darling?” 
she asked of her husband. 

“He would neither tell me his name, his place 
of residence, nor take any reward,” said Mr. 
Grantville. 

“Tow very strange! I wish I had been there! 
I think he would have told me his name.” 
“Yes, I think he would,” said the lawyer, smil- 
ing; “but my time was precious, and I tried my 
best. I think I shall remember him, and it may 
fallin my way to do him a favor.” 

“QO, husband, I know what that look means! 
You don’t quite think him an honest man.” 

“T don’t think he has been.” 

“And still, he may be a good, hard-working 
soul.” 

“OQ, yes, he may be, of course.” 

Three years passed smoothly on with the 
Grantvilles, and little Lilly had grown to a sweet, 
lovable little maiden of ten. She was a favorite 
with everybody, and seemed to have a special 
gift for winning love. Often, when the Jawyer 
| came home harassed and troubled about many 
| things, Lilly’s charming little voice, as she sat 
at the piano, would smooth all the wrinkles from 
his forehead. Often and often he said to him- 
self that she was the light of his home. 

It was one of those mellow summer twilights, 
when all the world seems ahush in the soft, 
sleepy tide of the early evening, and all the at- 
mosphere shines with the reflected splendor from 
cloudland, that the lawyer sat at his open win- 
dow, listening to Lilly’s tender voice, singing 
some simple song. 

Mrs. Grantville had gone into the next neigh- 
bor’s to chat awhile, and some one was listening 
on the other side of the house, and stealthily, at 
times, wiping his eyes with the back of his hand. 

The stranger was arough-looking man. Marks 
of dissipation were upon his face. His dress was 
neglected. The hat he held under one arm was 
broken and out of date. Presently he came 
slowly round. 

“Well, my man,” said Mr. Grantville, in his 
quiet way, ‘what do you want?” 

“You’ve forgot me, sir!” 

“Forgotten you? Why, yes! No, there is 
something in the face that—that reminds me’’— 

“O, papa, don’t you know?” cried Lilly, bound- 
ing forward; “it’s the man who saved me from 
going intotheriver! Don’tyou remember now?” 

Yes, the Jawyer remembered. He took the 
man into his oflice, and there they had a long 
talk together. 

“So you sce,” said the man, in conclusion, “I 
couldn’t help myself; and I wanted to get out of 
the way of temptation. Can’t you find any thing 
for me to do?” 

“Yes, I think I can,” said the lawyer; “plenty 
of both in and out-door work ; so just make your- 
self contented. You shall have both a home and 
wages.” 

Time passed on. Jacob Rye, as he called him- 
self, proved a very competent helper. He did 
all kinds of work; he knew how to keep books, 
he wrote a good hand, he kept out of temptation, 
and soon learned to respect himself. He never 
went to the city, for fear of the terrible drink 
which seemed to have yet such dominion over 
him. : 

Lilly was his idol. He would do anything for 


“Her face reminds me”’—he would mutter— 
“ther face reminds me.” 
“Who of, Jacob?” asked Lilly, for she some- 





that held the leaden weight on the walk the 


times heard him. 
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“Of one I knew, little one, years ago, when I | 
was a man,” would be his only reply. 

Mrs. Winwood was the housekeeper, and al- | 
ways very gracious to Jacob Rye. She was, with | 
all the rest of the household, deeply in love with | 
winsome Lilly, and one day, in one of her con- 
fidential moods she said,— 

“But bless you, there’s a few of us knows it, | 
though madame has kept it quite secret, she’s 
an adopted child, after all. Her mother died in 
some hospital or other, over to the city, and she 
was taken by Mrs. Grantville, because she was 


“Are you quite sure you are willing to be useful?” | 
asked her mother, when she had heard all she had to 
say. 

“Quite sure,’’ said Polly. 

“Well, then, Iam equally sure that you will find 
plenty of opportunities if you watch forthem. Sup- 
pose you try it one day, and tell me how you make 
| Out.’” 

This was not precisely what Polly had expected; 
she thought her mother would tell her something in 
particular which she could do, but she was obliged 
to be contented, and determined to watch faith- 
fully. ; 


such a beautiful baby and an orphan—or worse, | Her first experience was with the cook. When 


poor dear, for her father was in some prison or 
other. Now don’t breathe it to the pretty one.” | 

“No,” said Jacob, and he caught his breath, 
and, deadly pale, almost tottered from the room. 
The housekeeper had also told him that the name 
of the child’s mother was in Lilly’s own little red 
Bible, and he must ask Lilly to let him see it 
sometime. 

“For you see the child don’t know a word of | 
it, nor won’t, I suppose,” she added. | 

So one day Jacob asked Lilly to let him look | 
at her own little Bible, and Lilly handed him the | 
book, and he read on the blank leaf, the name | 
of the woman whom he had sworn to love, honor | 
and protect, at the altar. | 


He handed the book back, with something like 


a sob, and walked straight up to the room over | 
the garden-house, and fell down there like a | 
dead man. 

You sce he was Lilly’s own father. 

You see, too, that he had been a criminal—but 
nobody knew that, for certain; only the lawyer 
suspected. 

All that night, after he came to himself, he 
walked the floor, sighing and wringing his 
hands. But he had made one resolution. Lilly 
should never know who he was; so he guarded 
his secret, carefully. He was willing to be her 
slave, and sometimes he thought that for one 
kiss, and the feelins of her arms close clasped | 
about his neck, he would be willing to die. 

For years and years he lived there, faithful, al- 
most happy, until, when Lilly was eizhteen, and 
a lovely, glowing woman, an accident happened 
which cost him his life. 

Lilly was called for at the last moment. The 
lawyer was standing by the bedside, looking very 
grave and sad. 

Lilly knelt down by the bed; she took his cold 
hand. 

“Lilly,” he said, feebly, “I could almost fancy 
that I should die happier if I had « daughter to 
kiss me for the last time.” 

“Let me kiss you, dear Jacob!” she said, and 
bent down to his forehead, but he caught her 
close, close to his bosom, kissed her sweet face 
again and again; then his arms fell down from 
the neck of the startled girl, and he was gone. 

Nobody knew but Mr. Grantville, and he never 
told this man’s history to any one but a dear 
friend. 





—————__+~oe—_—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
HOW IT WAS DONE. 


“There, run away now, dear; mamma’s busy.” 

With a little, impatient ‘‘O dear!” Polly obeyed, 
and went to the garden, but instead of tripping 
along with her usual buoyant step, she walked sober- 
ly down the garden path. 

“It’s always just so,”’ said she. ‘I seem to be in 
every body’s way. Papa comes home at night, and 
the,tirst thing he says is, ‘Be quiet now, pet; papa’s 
tired;’ and then if 1 go up to Frank’s room, he 
snaps out, ‘Keep still, keep still, Polly; I’m study- 
ing.’ But cook is worst of all. To be sure, when 
she's good natured she makes me turnovers, but this 
morning I just put my head in the kitchen, and she 
shook her dish-cloth at me, and said, ‘Be off wid ye,’ 
which I am sure was very rude of her. But cook is 
useful, L heard mother say so, and the horse is use- 
ful, and the cow is useful, and every thing is useful 
but just me. I wonder what I was made for, any 
how!” 

“To be beautiful, like me, 
nodding on its stem. 

“To be gay, like me,’”’ said the butterfly, poising it- 
self on the pure white petals of a saint’s lily. Then 
the little gray kitten came racing down the path in 
pursuit of some floating thistle-down, and Polly ran 
after her, laughing and clapping her hands, quite 
forgetful of her troublesome thoughts. 

Yet that very night Polly’s mother broke off the 
rose and carried it to the bedside of a sick neighbor, 
where it breathed out its fragrance and its life doing 
good; that very night Frank caught the butterfly 
and gave him to his friend, the naturalist, who pro- 
nounced him a ‘rare specimen,” stuck him on a pin, 
and gave him a place among bugs and beetles from 
all parts of the world. Moreover, he had his por- 
trait taken, which he said was destined one day to 
adorn his great work on Natural History. 

So the butterfly was not made only to be “gay.” 
Even the little gray kitten caught the mouse which 
had been nibbling the cheese, and all the family 
praised her for it. 

So Polly was more puzzled than before, and at last 
she did what all good and sensible little girls do; she 
went to her mother with her troubles. 


said the damask rose, 


| i 


| she went into the kitchen she did not go and put 
her fingers in the dough the first thing, as she usual- 
ly did; nor beg to be allowed to make a cake all by 
herself; nor pilfer sugar and raisins; nor get direct- 
ly in cook’s way as she went from the pantry to the 
stove; but she stood watching her very quietly, a 
few minutes, and then said,— 

“You are very busy this morning.” 

“And why not, wid forty things to do, and only 
me two hands to do ’em wid?” said cook. 

“Couldn’t I pound that spice?’”’ asked Polly, see- 
ing her take down the spice-box and mortar. 

“Do ye mane it?’’ asked cook. 

“I do, indeed,’”’ said Polly. 

“You shall try, thin,’ said cook; “but put on this 
big apron fust,”” handing her one which covered her 
from head to foot. 

Polly put it on, laughing at the odd appearance 
t gave her, and pounded and sifted the spices so 
nicely that cook said she could have done it no bet- 
ter herself, and instead of shaking her dishcloth at 
her, she told her she was “‘a little lady and worth her 
weight in goold.” So Polly went away very happy 
and light-hearted. 

She found her mother at work in the sewing-room, 
so she thought she would sit down beside her, and 
finish the doll’s dress she had begun the day before. 
Searcely had she got her needle threaded when 
Frank looked in, and seeing her, said,— 

“Come, little sorrel-top, come and help me put the 
books in my new bookcase.’”’ 

“Indeed, then, I won't,” said Polly, angrily. 

“Very well, I can do it myself,” said Frank, whist- 
ling, as he turned away. 

Polly was angry because her brother had called 
her “sorrel-top,”’ in allusion to her hair, which had a 
slightly reddish tinge. It was a name he had once 
given her playfully, and perhaps was all the more 
fond of using because he found it teased her; but 
the name was not all; she was so comfortable that 
she was unwilling to,move. 

Her mother looked up at her, and then resumed 
her work without saying any thing. 

“But, mother,” said Polly, answering the look, 
‘he never does any thing to oblige me.” 

“Well, dear, if you are satisfied I am,’’ said her 
mother. 

But Polly evidently was not satisfied. She tried 
to sew, and pricked her fingers. She dropped her 
scissors. Her spool fell on the floor and rolled away 
into one corner. So, at last, she laid down her work 
and went up to her brother’s room. 

He was standing in a chair, placing the books on 
an upper shelf, but had to step down in order to 
reach them, which was very inconvenient. 

“I'll hand them up to you,” said Polly, pleasantly. 


the time,”’ said he. 

It was no easy task, and Polly’s arms ached before 
it was completed, but the pleasure of feeling that she 
was making herself useful more than repaid her for 
this. To be sure, Frank’s way of making his ac- 
knowledgments was not very gracious. 

“You’ve done very well, little Sorrel-top,” said he. 


going to study.” 

But in the evening he invited her to his room, and 
showed her a book of engravings, which he had 
never done before. 


down he exclaimed, ‘‘Bless me, what a little mouse! 


than to hear him say, ‘“‘Be quiet, pet; papa’s tired.” 


on the table and gone away as quickly as she could 


night-cap on in “Little Red Riding Hood.” 
could not look at her without thinking,— 


got.’ “So much the better to eat you all up.” 


the inner door, and set the bow! on the table. 


wistfully, said, ‘‘Won’t you come in, dear?” 

Polly hesitated a minute, and Mrs. Crumpet add 
ed, “It’s lonely when Rachel is out.’”’ 

‘Mother has sent you some nice broth,” said Pol 
ly, stepping into the room. 

“Your mother is very kind. Is it hot?” 

“Yes, ma’am, smoking hot,”’ said Polly. 


keep hot till Rachel comes?” 
“If I were you I'd eat it now,” said Polly. 
*Lean’t, dear. because Rachel has to help me.” 





‘Perhaps I could help you,” said Polly, timidly. 
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“Will you, though? Then I can do them in half 


“Now run away; there’s Rush coming, and we are 


This was about all that happened to Polly that 
day, excepting that she was so quiet while her father 
was reading the evening paper, that when he laid it 


I didn’t know you were here ;”’ which was far better 


The next day, Polly’s mother sent her with a bowl 
of chicken-broth to Mrs. Crumpet, a poor, bed-rid- 
den old woman, who lived near by. Now Polly had 
often carried things to her before, but she had either 
given them to Rachel, at the door, or had set them 


The truth was, she was a little afraid of Mrs. Crum- 
pet; she reminded her of the wolf with grandma’s 
She 

“But, grandmamma, what a great mouth you have 

On this day she was going to do just as she had 
done before. She knocked at the door, but Rachel 
—the woman who took care of Mrs. Crumpet—did 
not come, so she opened first the outside and then 


The old woman was awake, and looking at her 


“Couldn’t you just set it down by the fire, so it will 





COMPANION. 


“ILdon’t like to trouble you, and besides, you might 
get some on that pretty dress.” 
“T'll be very careful, and I should like to help you 
if you'll tell me how,” said Polly. 
“Well, first you must put a pillow behind me, so 
as to raise me up.” . 
“So?” asked Polly, doing as she was told. 
“Yes, that’s just right. Now pour some of the 
broth into a saucer—you'll find one in the cupboard 
—and bring a teaspoon. There, now if you'll hold 
the saucer I can feed myself.” 
When Polly saw how much the old woman enjoyed 
the broth, she was very glad she had not made her 
wait for Rachel. She no longer felt any fear of her, 


—a promise which she kept faithfully, and Mrs. 
Crumpet declared that her visits were her greatest 
comfort. 

I might go on telling you of the opportunities for 
usefulness which Polly daily discovered, but I think 
I have told you enough to show you that the only 
reason she did not discover them before was be- 
| cause she did not look for them, 

“But they are such little things I do,’”’ said Polly. 
“And you are such a little girl!”’ said her mother. 


—_—__~o 


AN AFRICAN HUNTING ADVEN- 
TURE. 


Some years ago I was in a part of Africa seldom 

visited by travellers, the neighborhood of Bu-Sada, 

on the southern slope of the Atlas Mountains. 

The region is inhabited by a tribe of Arabs, 

called the Ulad Nayl. In summer they pasture their 

flocks on the mountains, and in winter in the plains at 

the foot, bordering on the Great Desert. The tribe 

had received meina very friendly manner, and [ had 

taken part with them in their hawking and gazelle 

hunting. My European guns, and my superiority of 
aim (for almost every European hunter is superior 
toan Arab in this) inspired them with great conti- 
dence, 

So it happened that one evening they came to me 
with a request that I would deliver the region of a 
panther, which had been committing nightly devas- 
tations on their flocks. I had never shot a panther, 
but was nothing loth to make the attempt, and con- 
sented on condition that they would build me a 
silo or a mud hut with holes for shooting from, 

so that in case I only wounded the panther I might 
be protected from his spring. 

When the silo was ready, I took up my quarters 
in it every night, having a kid with me whose moth- 
er was tied to a neighboring tree. The Arabs lcft 
me alone at dark, for the panther will seldom ven- 
ture near a number of men. 

Nevertheless eight days passed without his show- 
ing himself. Every morning the Ulad Nayl came to 
me and complained that the beast had been devour- 
ing their sheep and goats during the night. I asked 
them how they could be so stupid as to suppose -that 
the beast would care for one solitary goat, while 
there were whole flocks in the neighborhood. At 
last, with great difficulty, I persuaded them to take 
their docks to the desert, where it was certainly dif- 
ficult to feed them, but where also the panther would 
not be likely to follow. 

Now the panther showed himself every night, but 
another week passed without any result; for I could 
not shoot till I was perfectly sure of killing him. 
Any other shot would simply have prevented him 
from coming near the silo again. 

It tried my patience not a little to know that the 
animal was so near, and even to see him and yet not 
be able to shoot him. But each time he came he was 
in such an unfavorable position that it would have 
been folly to fire. The first time I waited till eleven 
o’clock. My little kid, whose ear I pinched from 
time to time, gave the usual cries, which were loudly 
answered by the mother goat. 

Suddenly it was mute, and a convulsive twitching 
seized its limbs. However hard I pinched it it made 
no sound. So with the goat. This indicated the 
nearness of the panther, but there was not a rustle 
or other sound of hisapproach. It was bright moon- 
light, and I kept my eye on the goat, when suddenly 
there was a rush like the falling of a heavy tree, and 
I saw a dark mass on the poor goat. It was the pan- 
ther, who had made his spring from a great distance. 
The victim never uttered a sound. 

I held my rifle at the loophole, ready to fire the in- 
stant I caught sight of the panther’s eyes, for I knew 
that only a shot in that region would prove speedily 
fatal. But before I could get this opportunity he 
-| was off, taking the bait with him. 

The Arabs were yreatly disappointed in the morn- 
ing at my ill success, but they furnished me readily 
with another goat and kid. Three times more they 
had to do this, for each time the panther was in such 
a position that I did not dare to shoot. The Arabs 
were very impatient to bring their flocks back from 
the desert, and one of them at last said,— 

“If it is not done to-night I shall not believe you 
can shoot at all.’’ 

I was determined it should be done, and had the 
goat tied by the feet as well as by the neck, so that 
at any rate the forest robber should not make off 
with her. 
-| This time he did not come till two o’clock in the 
morning. He sprang on his prey with his accus- 
- | tomed violence, and I could see his claws tearing the 
goat’s flesh. Suddenly I saw his head. Two fiery 
coals glowed in the direction of the silo, directly 
toward the loophole. They were the eyes of the 
panther. No sooner did I see them than I aimed be- 
tween them and fired. 


What followed was the work ofa moment. I per- 


ceived that the panther was struck, but had also seen 





and promised that she would call and see her often | 
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| garding the si/o as his enemy, the panther sprang 
| upon it in two leaps of at least thirty feet each. 

| It seemed suddenly to me as if a house had fallen 
}about my head. I heard a roar like that of a loco- 


motive. I felt the cracking and breaking of the mud 
hut. In an instant I was buried alive, but fortunate- 


ly, not altogether, for I lay on the loophole, which 
remained partly open and allowed me to breathe. 

Above me, separated by a layer of earth, was the 
dying panther. His death struggle lasted about two 
| minutes, but they seemed to me like an eternity of 
painful suspense, for his powerful claws tore up the 
earth in such a way that there was no little danger 
of their reaching through to me. 

All the time he emitted horrible sounds, at first 
deep, like an angry roar, thenshriller like a cat's ery, 
finally a muffled groan. He made another convul- 
sive movement, the ground shook, and I felt an in- 
describable tumult above me. Then there was a 
piercing cry and all was quiet. 

I, however, was still in a state of interment. If it 
had not been for the loophole remaining entire I 
must have shared the fate of my poor little kid, 
which was smothered by the falling earth. So I re- 
mained till morning, and even went to sleep. I was 
awoke by the rejoicing of the Arabs when they saw 
the panther dead. But where was the hunter? I 
soon informed them that I was alive. They discov- 
ered the loophole and gave me something to eat, but 
could not dig me out till they had brought shovels 
from their tents. At last my resurrection was ac- 
complished. 

Now I could take a view of my game. He was a 
beautiful male animal, weighing about three hun- 
dred pounds. The ball had struck him in the right 
eye and eutered the brain. Any smaller animal 
would have been instantly killed. 

The hunter was brought in triumph out of the for- 
est into the camp of the Ulad Nayl, and honored 
with a whole week of festivities. The Arabs univer- 
sally believed that I possessed some talisman, in or- 
der to be able to shoot so exactly. It was impossible 
to convince them that patience, calculation and 
calmness at the decisive moment were the only req- 
uisites of success. So much are they themselves in 
the habit of wasting their powder that they could 
not understand how a hunter could reserve his fire 
till he was sure of his mark. At any rate I was a 
man of mark as long as I remained among them. 


eo 
A THRILLING SLIDE. 


A few years ago,a party, having ascended the Mor- 
teratsch, a mountain in the centre of the Grisons, had 
an experience with an avalanche that came near end- 
ing fatally. By the letter of Mr. Tyndall, one of the 
party, to the London Times, it seems that three gen- 
tlemen, with only two guides, reached the summit 
without difficulty. 

In descending, they left the track by which they 
had gone up. To help each other in case of accident 
they were all five tied together by a rope. 
experienced guide, took the lead. 

They had proceeded some distance in this way, the 
one behind carefully stepping in the tracks of the one 
preceding him, when Jenny turned around and cau- 
tioned them not to miss a step, for the shock of the 
fall might bring downanavalanche. The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth when one of the men slipped 
and fell. In an instant, an avalanche, loosened from 
its resting place, thundered down upon them. The 
three in the rear were whirled in a tangled mass 
past the two in advance. These instinctively braced 
themselves to resist the shock when the rope should 
become taut. 

But it was all in vain. Theimpetus of the three 
descending men jerked them from their foothold, and 
away all went together on the back of the avalanche. 
Hatchets driven into the ice as they rolled over, to 
arrest their progress, and their alpen-stocks thrust 
wildly out for the same purpose, were jerked from 
their hands, and now sliding, now rolling over and 
over, they shot rapidly downward toward fearful 
chasms. They were carried with such velocity that 
the whole five were borne bodily across a crevasse, 
barely hitting the farther edge. 

This, however, checked their speed a little, and 
Jenny, partly recovering himself on the edge of an- 
other fissure, jumped boldly into it. He knew the 
rope attached to those who had been carried over 
it would keep him from going to the bottom, while 
the weight of his body, he being a heavy man, hang- 
ing in the crack, he hoped would arrest the down- 
ward progress of the rest. 

It was a quick, heroic thought, and bravely ear- 
ried out. But it was of no avail—the momentum of 
the descending bodies jerked him out as though he 
had been an India rubber ball—the sudden, terrible 
tlghtening of the rope almost taking the breath out 
of his body. . 


Jenny, an 


Before the slope down which they were driving 
reached the brow of the precipice, beyond which 
was death, it became less steep, and the avalanche 
slackened its speed. Hope revived in all. 

The mighty mass, however, did not halt, but, cross- 
ing this partially level spot, began again to acceler- 
ate its motion. Seeing this, the two forward friends 
threw their arms around cach other, and resigned 
themselves to their fate. 

Tyndall struggled desperately to unbuckle his belt, 
to which the rope was attached, but finding it impos- 
sible, he braced himself with all his might. Jenny, 
however, with wonderfu! self-possession and cool- 
ness, had succeeded in getting a firm foothold, and 
bearing on the rope with his great weight, he brought 
the whole to a stand still just on the verge of the 
precipice, over which a few seconds more would have 
carried them. 





where the shot came from, and was not dead. Re- 


They arose. stunned and bruised, but not seriously 
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wounded, and reached the bottom in safety, after 
certainly one of the most extraordinary slides on 


record. 
——_——_—__+@>— 


KITTY’S LETTER ABOUT THE JU- 
BILEE, 


PEACH ORCHARD poms 
JULY, 1872. 


Dear Mk. Eprror,—Such a time as we have 
had! The speckled hen has lost part of her 
brood—one was a duckling—and I’ve been to 
Boston. I did try to see your oflice, only—well, 
you see, father was in a hurry to get back to his 
farm work, and the Jubilee took all our time. I 


meant to have sat rizht down and told you about | 
it as soon as I returned, but it was very warm, 


and L lost the key of my desk. 

Now I’ve found it, and I can tell you about the 
Jubilee. Perhaps you were there. I looked for 
you, but [ couldn’t sec anybody but folks and 
folks, such heaps of folks. We started for Bos- 
ton at five o’clock in the morning, and had a 
long ride in the stage and a little ride in the cars. 
Father says it’s just the other way, but I guess 
{ know. By-and-by we came to ever so many 
houses, and then more houses, and when we 
stopped father said it was the city. 

Do you like Boston? Idon’t. Such a noise! 
Everybody scemed excited, and the carts rattled, 
and banged, and ran round and round like mad 
things. Father put us—Fanny and me—in a 
great yellow box on wheels. I suppose it was a 
coach. It went up hill and down, and round 
corners, and then stopped before a great stone 
house, und we got out. Father said it was the 
Tremont Ilouse. 

Somebody sat on Fanny’s new sky blue sash, 
and she was ready to cry, it was so tumbled. 
She would wear it, in spite of all mother could 
say. Well, how can [ tell you every thing? We 
had dinner, and then we took a long walk, and 
went with a whole world of people to see a great 
wooden barn. It looked just like Uncle John’s 
fine new barn, only uncle’s barn has no flags on 
top. Then we went in, and Fanny nearly cried 
again, for some one crushed her new hat dread- 
fully. The folks squeezed and squeezed, and I 
did think we should never get in, but we did, and 
had a good seat right in the middle of the Coli- 
sem. 

Such a very big building! And truly it was 
like a barn inside, for there were hay mounds 
on both sides, only full of people instead of hay. 
I guess there was a million folks there. You 
never saw so many folks, [ know. I asked fa- 
ther if there was not over a million there, but he 
only laughed and said I must be quiet, because 
they were going tosing. ‘What! All these 
folks!’ “No,” said he, “only the folks on the 
stave sing,’’ 

I looked that way and saw ever so many men 
with fiddies, and behind them another million 
men and women, with all the women sitting by 
themselves, as if it was school. [was going to 


ask some more questions, when a tall man came 
and stood on a high box, 


He made a bow to 





Fanny and me, and Fanny bowed in return, on- 
ly she said she did not know who he was. Then 
he turned round, and all the folks behind the 
fildlers stood up, and the fiddlers began to play. 

rhe man on the high box held a white stick, 
aud he waved itin the air, and all the people 
began to sing. I put my fingers in my ears, for 
I thought it would sound as loud as a thunder 
storm. But it didn’t, It was grand. So big 
aud heavy and—I—well, I wanted to cry. I 
couldn’t tell what was the matter with me, and 
I looked at Fanny, but she was busy taking the 
crutples out of her hat. Pretty soon it was all 
over, and the folks sat down again. The people 
near us clapped their hands like mad things, 
which I thought was very queer. I clapped be- 
fore lony. 

After a little, another man climbed on the 
hox, and the fiddlers played a long time. Some- 
times it was nice and pretty, but T guess I 
didn’t understand it all, and I was glad when it 
stopped. 








| Next a lady came to the front of the stage and 
sang a song, though ['couldn’t make out a word 
| she said. Father said it was Italian, and Fanny 


| 





said she wore a real lace shawl. She sang like 
a bird Lonce had. It’s dead now. There were 
lots of little notes ever so high and as quick as a 


flash. I guess it must have been a song about a 
| firefly. It was just like one—all flashes, and 





hops, and sparkles. I liked her ever so much, 
and when she finished I burst one of my lilac 
| kids clapping. I never clapped in a church be- 
| fore. It wasn’t really a church, of course; only 
| it seemed so. 

After that she sang again, which was kind in 
her. I would, if I could sing as finely as that, 
and the folks wanted to hear the song again. 





Then she went away, and after a little a num- 
ber of men in red coats and tall hats came in 
and stood in a ring on the front of the stage and 


played. Odear! how can [tell you about it? 
It was Just grand! I don’t think I ever really 
heard a band before, and somehow the blood tin- 
gled under the roots of my front hair, and I’m 
afraid I looked very red in the face. I[ don’t 
care; it was beautiful. We have some pcople 
at home who play on brass things, but I’m sure 
they can’t call themselves a band. Father said 
this was the English band that had come all the 
way from London to play for us. It was very 
good in them, I’m sure. When they finished 
everybody waved their handkerchiefs and cheer- 
ed. I waved mine, but Fanny wouldn’t, because 
she said hers was tumbled up. 

Then the folks on the stage sang another 
piece, but I don’t think it was, so grand as the 
first. It was full of quirks and things, and 
sounded very queer and jumbled up. 

Then a nervous gentleman, with black eyes 
and hair, mounted the tall box. He took off his 
| straw-colored kids with a grand flourish, and 

then they gave him « violin. He didn’t play at 

first, but waved the bow around over the heads 
| of the players. ‘The music was ever, ever so soft 
| and sweet, like « wind in the trees in the night, 
only the wind never goes like a dance,—a fairy 

dance. I got dreadfully excited, and my hair 
came down, and Fanny said I looked like a 
fright. [didn’t mind, but took my hat off to 
keep cool and hear better. I never did hear such 
music, and I don’t know that I ever shall again. 

Then there was a recess, and we stood up, 
talked, and looked at the pictures, and banners, 
and the other pretty things. After a little while 
it became quict, and some soldicrs with brass 
helinets, with spikes in the top, came down to 
| the front of the stage and played for us. [liked 
| the Enelish band, but the German band pleased 
| me still more for some things. They played 

erand and rich music, and though it was rather 
solemn I wanted it to go on forever. 
Then there was another picce sung by all the 
men and women. The fiddlers did not play at 
|, ana we could hear every word plainly. It 
| was a song about the Forest. I Jiked it very 
much; it Was so sweet and full of soft chords. 
It was like a night tune, and it made me want to 
cery—just a little. 
| I can’t remember how it ended. There was 














more music, but I was so tired and sleepy. 
When we got back to the hotel I went right to 
bed. The next day we went again. I would like 
to tell you about it, but my letter is longer now 
than it ought to be, so I must say good-by. 
Yours truly, Kitty Lamson. 
+o 
EVER. 
‘The steadfast gaze brings out the star 
That, like an eye 
Set in the sky 
Its sweet light shedding from afar, 
At morning dawn, and still at even, 
The night alway, 


And livelong day. 
There twinkles ever, deep in heaven: 


Thy constant prayer so reacheth Love, 
That like the star, 
Seeming so far, 

Its glad strength sending from above, 

To youth’s fair dream, and memory’s smart 
To grief’s sad moan, 
And joy’s sweet tone, 

Aye burns for us, deep in God’s heart. 


+or—— 
A MARBLE STATUE FOR A MAN OF 
STONE. 

The fine old town of Nassau, in Germany, 
was all alive, and densely crowded, on the 9th 
of July, 1872, thousands of persons from many 
lands having assembled there on that day, to 
do honor, and an act of justice to the name and 
memory of a great man. 

The Emperor of Germany was there, and so 
was the Empress Augusta,—and so was their 
son, the Prince Imperial; and so were many oth- 
er eminent personages and persons, as well for- 
eigners as Germans. 

The oceasion of this assemblage of noted men 
and women, as well as of “the masses” of the 
people, was the unveiling of the statue of the 
Baron von Stein,—which may be translated the 
Lord of Stone,—one of the chief of the German 
leaders in the Liberation War of 1815-15. 

The last Baron von Stein was born at Nassau, 
in 1757. He belonged to a very ancient family, 
the history of which is known ever since the 
eleventh century. He entered the civil service of 
Prussia in the time of Frederick the Great,—and 
as his talents were of the first order, he soon 
rose to distinction. 

He was a Minister at the time of that war be- 
tween Prussia and France (1806) in which the 
former was beaten, and all but conquered, in a 
few days,—but the King dismissed him a little 
later. 

In the autumn of 1807, the King made him 
Chief Minister, (States Chancellor), at the sug- 
gestion of the conqueror of Prussia, Napoleon I. 
But if the Frenchman supposed he could make 
a tool of Stein, he was mistaken. Von Stein 
set himself to work vigorously for the regenera- 
tion of Prussia, meaning that she should be able 
to regain all that she had lost, with suitable ad- 
ditions, as soon as opportunity should offer. 

Under his lead, laws were passed that helped 
create « Prussian people. This gave offence to 
most of the nobility, but they were forced to 
submit. Measures also were taken to form a 
new army. 

These proceedings gave alarm to Napoleon L., 
who compelled Stein to leave office, and also his 
country; and caused the confiscation of his es- 
tates in Germany to be made. Stein lived for 
almost three ycars in the Austrian dominions. 
At one time he thought of coming to live in 
Amcrica,—and probably he would have done so 
had not affairs taken a turn unfavorable to Na- 
polcon [. ; 

In 1812 the Czar of Russia called Stein into 
his service. That was the year of the memora- 
ble Russian campaign, in which Napoleon lost 
about 400,000 men. Stein, who had great influ- 
ence with Alexander, prevailed upon him, not 
only not to make peace with Napoleon, but to 
lead his victorious army into Germany, where it 
was joined by the Prussians, and by some others. 

The year 1813 was full of great events in Ger- 
many. The French were utterly beaten, and 
driven beyond the Rhine. Stein had as great a 
part in the civil work that then was done by the 
Allies as Marshal Blucher had in the military 
work,—and he became the most popular man in 
Germany. He was so popular there that many 
of the soldiers wished to make him Emperor. 

He was distinguished in all the proceedings 
against Napoleon I. and France, which were 
closed in 1815. After that ycar, though he lived 
till the summer of 1831, he remained in retire- 
ment. Though the people liked him, the gov- 
ernments and ruling classes did not. He wasa 
high-tempered man, and would speak plainly 
and harshly to a King or a Minister without the 
slightest hesitation,—if he belicved he had rea- 
sons for doing so. 

Stein died at seventy-forr. The settins up of 
his statue is a peculiarly appropriate act at this 
time, for in the late war, and in the treaty that 
closed it, Bismarck did no more than Stein would 








Russia and England from doing. He would 
have taken Alsace and Lorraine from France. 
Bismarck was his political heir and executor. 
He contended for the unity of Germany, and 
now Germany is united. Governments to-day 
combine with the people to do him honor, but 
of what avail to him, for not all the cannon of 
both Leipsic and Sedan could awake him from 
his deep repose. 
—~o—_—___—_ 
POSTAL GROWTH. 

Some facts and figures have been published 
thiat are interesting because they show the growth 
of the postal service of the United States, thus 
indicating how vast is the business of the coun- 
try, and how extensive is the correspondence 
here carried on. 

During the last three years, the receipts of the 
Post-Office Department have amounted to $178,- 
768,468, from postage and money orders. This 
is at the rate of more than $59,500,000 a year. 
The department during the three years has sup- 
ported itself. This is thought commendatory, 
though why it should be required to support it- 
se f, any more than any other department of the 
national government has never been clearly 
shown. 

This tremendous growth in the postal service 
of the Republic is the more remarkable because 
avery large amount of the work done by the 
department is done without charge. Congress 
still grants the franking privilege to its mem- 
bers, and bushels of letters and tons of newspa- 
pers, documents, books, speeches, mazazines 
and miscellaneous articles are transported free 
of charge every month in the mail-bags. 

The increase of the postal service since our 
postal system was first established, in 1789-90, is 
something marvellous. There were only seven- 
ty-five post-offices in the country in 1790, and the 
amount paid that year to government for post- 
age was not quite $38,000. In ten years the 
number of post-offices had increased to more 
than nine hundred, and the postage to more 
than $280,000. 

In 1840 the amount of postage was $4,539,265. 
As the receipts now have reached to nearly 
$60,000,000, it will be seen that they are more 
than thirteen times as great as they were only 
thirty years since. 

If we make acomparison between 1790 and 
1872, we see that the amount of postage receipts 
has increased from about $38,000 to upward of 
$59,000,000! And this increase has occurred in 
eighty-two years, or within the memory of per- 
sons now living, and proves very emphatically 
that this is an age of progress. 

A large part of this growth is due to the in- 
crease of what is known as “business” corres- 
pondence. Thus our postal service testifies to 
the increase of our wealth, and to the extent of 
our industry and enterprise. It also testifles to 
the intelligence and education of the people. 
Almost every one now can read and write An 
American who cannot write a letter is a rare 
creature, indeed, and is classed with the lowest 
grade of boors in those foreign countries that 
have no educational advantages. 

Our postal service is well carried on. During 
the three years we have alluded to, when its re- 
ccipts amounted to almost $179,000,000, its loss- 
es of every kind did not reach $96,000,—and 
part of this has been recovered. It would be 
difficult to carry on any private business with 
a smaller rate of loss than this,—and public busi- 
ness is exposed to risks that are unknown to pri- 
vate pursuits. 

~~ 1 m- 
THE SPANISH THRONE. 

On the night of the 18th of July, as the King and 
Queen of the Spains were in their carriage, returning 
to the palace from the palace garden, five persons 
fired into the vehicle, with the intention of killing 
them both. Fortunately, no person was injured. 

One of the assassins was immediately cut down by 
an attendant on the carriage, and two others were 
captured. The rest escaped, but it is probable they 
too, will be seized. 

The inquiries made into the affair show that it was 
not the work of a few desperate rogues, actuated by 
love of murder, or by fanaticism, but that it was 
an incident in an extensive conspiracy, the object of 
which is to overthrow the present Spanish govern- 
ment. It is not stated to what party these conspira- 
tors belong, but there are many parties in Spain, each 


of which is quite capable of producing not a few as- 
sassins. 

In the first place, there are many persons who dis- 
like King Amadeus because he isa foreigner. The 
Spaniards are an exclusive people, and it irritates 
them to think that their throne should be occupied 
and their crown worn by an Italian. This feeling is 
the more remarkable, because all the monarchs the 
Spaniards have had for three centuries and a-half, 
and longer, have belonged to foreign families,—fami- 
lies from Germany and France. 

Then there are many fanatical Romanists in Spain, 
who hate the King because—although he is a Catho- 
lic—he is a man of liberal views in religion, and pur- 








| have done sixty years ago, but was prevented by 


sues a liberal course toward persons of all religions. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 








Next come the regular Carlists, who believe that 
Amadeus is in p ion of the place that belongs to 
him whom they call Charles VII., and regard as the 
legitimate Spanish King. Most of the Carlists would 
scorn to be assassins, but it is doing no injustice toa 
few of their number to say that they are capable of 
committing any crime. 

The Alphonsists come next. They believe the 
crown belongs to Alphonso, the son of ex-Queen Isa- 
bella II. Finally, there are the Republicans, a few 
of whom are fanatical enough to regard all kings as 
their proper prey, though the sentiment is not com- 
mon in the Republican party. 

It will be seen that the King’s life is by no means 
secure in the midst of antagonists many of whom 
are bloodthirsty and unscrupulous. It would be an 
evil day for Spain on which he should fall, for he has 
thus far in his reign proved a wise sovereign. 





—_—_—+or--—_———_ 
ENGLISH LONG LIFE, 

A writerin the Ewaminer and Chronicle says that 
the long life so common among English statesmen 
and nobles is not to be coveted. Itis a perpetual 
struggle with disease and pain, and death may be 
welcomed as a great deliverer. He doubts if such 
torment is worth calling life. He hits hard at the 
climate of England, as the cause of many diseases, 
and says: 

“Gout, rheumatism, asthma, consumption, neural- 
gia, incapacity from overmuch flesh, flesh filling in 
the eyes, disabling the legs, muddling the mind, and 
thickening the elocution, and leaving the feet so far 
below the horizon as to be beyond the reach of the 
visual angle, this is called life under the British Con- 
stitution... .. Your plucky Englishman will live 
eighty years, forty of them on the verge of apoplexy, 
or the rack of rheumatism. coughing, wheezing, 
sneezing, groaning, puffing and blowing, and yet die 
under the delusion that he has been alive all this 
time.” 

One can submit to our American climate if the cli- 
mate of England is so mischievous. 


-—- +o 


EXTINCTION OF THE BUFFALO, 

Buffaloes were once found in New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, and east of the Mississippi, in large droves. 
Now they are never seen this side of the Mississippi, 
and it may be feared will soon be extinct even on the 
great Western plains. The annual slaughter is fear- 
ful, partly for mere sport, but chiefly for their hides, 
which bring the paltry sum of two dollars. It is said 
that 25,000 were killed in the month of May, south 
of the Kansas and Pacific Railroad. At this rate, the 
next generation may know of the buffalo only by 
report. 

The flesh is so good for food, and the preservation 
of the animal is so important for settlers, and travel- 
lers across the deserts, that laws are needed for their 
protection. Such prodigal butchery is a crime 
against the State and against humanity. 





— 
PIGEONS AND THE TELEGRAPH, 

It was thought when the telegraph was invented 
that there would be no more demand for carrier- pig- 
eons. But they were found of so great use in France, 
in the late war with Prussia, that they have come 
into favor again. The Prussians, who are wise in 
making provision for future needs, are forming dove- 
cotes in Metz and other places. The English are pro- 
posing similar measures. 

They sometimes beat the telegraph. Recently, a 
flock of seventy-two were loosed from the Crystal 
Palace, London, for Brussels. A telegram was sent 
immediately to the secretary of the society that had 
forwarded them. The first pigeon reached Brussels 
at 5.28 P. M., and the telegram just two minutes 
after. The pigeon won the race against electricity. 


———_+or 
PAPER CUPS AND PANS. 
There seems no end to the uses to which paper may 
be applied. But it is a little curious to have paper 
cups, and bowls, and cooking-pans. A mill in New 
York manufactures such articles, and they are said 
to be superior to those of metal or wood. The paper 
is first reduced to pulp, then pressed into the proper 
shape, and afterwards enamelled, and subjected to 
a great heat. 
The dishes are very light, and easy of handling, will 
not leak, or shrink, or rust, and are hard to break. 
They have so many advantages besides cheapness 
that they are likely to come into general use. 
>> 
TEARS--WHAT ARE THEY?” 
Grief is one of the last things we think of analyz- 


ing, but chemistry tells the following about a part 
of its apparatus: 


The principal element, the prime ingredient, so to 
Say, of a tear is water; this water, upon dissolution, 
contains a few hundredth parts of the substance 
called mucus, and a small portion of salt, of soda, 
of phosphate of lime and of phosphate of soda. It 
is the salt and the soda that give to tears that pecu- 
liar savor which earned for tears the epithet of 
“salt” at the hand of Greek poets, and that of “bit- 
ter” at that of ours—*salt” is, however, the more 
correct form of the two. When a tear dries, the wa- 
ter evaporates, and leaves behind it a deposit of the 
saline ingredient<: these amalgamate, and as seen 
through the microscope, array themselves in long 
crossed lines, which look like diminutive fish-bones. 


> 
+o 


OUR ADOPTED CITIZENS. 


Nothing more plainly indicates a nation’s prosperity 
than the fact that great numbers of people from other 
countries move into it to live; and in this distinction 
the United States stands pre-eminent. The Report 
of the Chief of the Burean of Statistics on Immigra- 
tion for the last fifty-two years gives for that time a 





. separately.’’ 


foot upon our shore is 2,538,152; those speaking the | 
French language, 385,157, and those from the Scan- 
dinavian countries, 202,665, making an aggregate of 
8,125,974, aud adding to the wealth of the United | 
States over $2,000,000,000. What the effect of the 
mixture of so large a foreign element with our 
native population has been, it is diflicult to determine. 
That it will ultimately affect our social habits and | 
— and even our legislation, is more than prob- | 
able. | 
+ | 
INCIDENTS AT THE SIGNING OF 
THE DECLARATION. 
Mr. Parton, in his life of Jefferson, treats us, among 
many spirited Revolutionary pictures, to a scene in 
old Congress Hall on the first Independence day, 
July, 1776, which will surprise a good many readers. 
But while we may wouder at the jocularity of the old | 
signers with the penalty of high treason before them | 
as they wrote their names, we cannot help suspecting | 
that they all felt completely sure that they should | 
not be hung: 
During the 2d, 3d and 4th of July, Congress were 
engaged in reviewing the Declaration. Thursday, 
the 4th, wasa hot day; thesession lasted ae hours; 
members were tired and impatient. Mr. Jeffersop 
used to relate, with much merriment, that the final 
signing of the Declaration of Independence was has- 
tened by an absurdly trivial cause. 
Near the hall in which the debates were then held 
was a livery stable, from which swarms of flies came 
into the open window, and assailed the silk-stock- 
inged legs of honurable members, Handkerchiefs in 
hand, they Jashed the flies with such vigor as they 
could command on a hot July afternoon; but the an- 
noyance became at length so extreme as to render 
them impatient of delay, and they made haste to 
bring the momentous business to a conclusion. 
After such a long and severe strain upon their 
minds, members seem to have indulged in many a 
jocular observation as they stood around the table. 
Tradition has it that when John Hancock had aflixed 
his magnificent signature to the paper, he said, 
“There, Johu Bull may read my name without spec- 
tacles!” 
Tradition, also, will never relinquish the pleasure 
of repeating that, when Mr. Hancock reminded mem- 
bers of the necessity of hanging together, Dr. Frank- 
lin was ready with his ‘‘Yes, we must, indeed, all hang 
together, or else, most assuredly, we shall all hang 


— 
JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


The whole reading world has an interest in the fa- 
mous island home of Robinson Crusoe: 


The island of Juan Fernandez is more celebrated 
from Defoe's fiction than from Selkirk’s history. 
Fernandez discovered the island in 1568, and intro- 
duced goats here. In 1661, an Indian was left here, 
and subsisied on the goats three years before he was 
taken off. In October, 1704, a Scotch sailor, Alexan- 
der Selkirk, was } ft here four years and four months 
in absolute solitude, living, like his Indian predeces- 
sor, mostly on goat’s flesh. He told his story to De- 
foe, and out of it grew “Robinson Crusoe.” 
The wild goats are still numerous here, and flocks 
of hundreds of them may be seen upon the moun- 
tains. The isiand is about ten or twe've miles long 
by four in breath, the shores mostly precipitous, and 
the mountain ridges three thousand feet in height. 
The water around the island is deep, and the whole 
appeerance is as if there had once been an extensive 
island with a splendid rugged mountain chain upon 
it; that suddenly the bottom had been knocked from 
under all except this patch of ten miles by four, and 
all but this patch had sunkintothesea. Valleys, and 
mountain spurs, and gentle slopes are all cut off by 
this precipitous edge, and there are but few places on 
the is!and where yeu can effect a landing. 
There are to-day twelve persons, including several 
children, living on the island. They have good pou!- 
try and vegetables, splendid beef and milk, and caa 
get goats byclimbing afterthem. Other things they 
purchase with the at st of their beef, milk and 
poultry, for which they find a market in passing ships, 
especially in American whalers. We spent May day 
in rambling on the island and about its shores, gun- 
ning, fishing, herborizing, and collecting generally. 
Sharks, lampreys, cod, sculpins and other fish; lob- 
sters, crabs, crayfish, shrimps, mollusks of various 
sorts, starfish and sea-urchins of divers kinds, a few 
insects, some humming-birds, &c., were among the 
fruits of our labor. The plants of the island bore a 
great general resemblance to those of the continent 
four hundred miles to the eastward, which surprised 
me, as both the prevailing winds and ocean currents 
are opposed to any transmigration from the southern 
part of the continent.— Correspondence New York 
Tribune. 

a 


THE CANNON-BALL TREE, 

Some fruits, like cucumbers, are best to eat when 
green. This seems to be the case with the variety 
described below—certainly if we were obliged to 
meet a real cannon-ball we should prefer to make 
its acquaintance before it was ripe: 


Among the plants of Guinea, one of the most cu- 
rious is the cannon-balltree. It grows tothe height 
of sixty feet, and its flowers are remarkable for 
beauty and fragrance, and contradictory qualities. 
Its blossoms are of a delicious crimson, appearing 
in large bunches, and exhaling a rich perfume. The 
fruit resembles enormous cannon-balls, hence the 
name. However, some say it has been so called be- 
cause of the noise which the ball makes in bursting. 
From the shell domestic utensils are made, and the 
contents contain. several kinds of acids, besides su- 
gar and gum, and furnish the material for making 
an excellent — - —- But, fe ed as it 
may appear, this pulp, when in a perfectly ripe state 
is very filthy, ont the odor from it is exceedingly 
unpleasant. 


~~ 





A SHORT DESCRIPTION OF CALIFOR- 
NIA, 


Mr. Samuel Bowles, in the Allantic Monthly, says 
of that wonderful State: 


All climates are her own, any variety which her 
long stretch north and south does not present her 
mountains and valleys introduce. Dead volcanoes 
and sunken rivers abound in her mountains; the 
largest animal of the continent makes his covert in 


her depths; the biggest nugget of gold (weiching 
195 pounds, and worth $37,400) has been found 
among her gold deposits, she has lakes so thin that 
a sheet of paper will sink in their waters, so vora- 
cious that they will eat up a man, boots and breech- 
es, and all in thirty days, so endowed in their moun- 





condensed account of the immigration to the United 
States from the various countries of Europe, From 





the figures given it appears that from the German- | noes and Yosemite Valley; she grows beets of 120 
speaking States the number of those who have set | pounds, cabbage of 74, onions of 4, turnips of 25, 


her chapparal; the oldest man has been dug out of | Ladies’ Floral Guide and Companion......- 


and watermelons of 80 pounds, and has a grape vine 
15 inches thick, and bearing 6,500 pounds in one sea- 
son. Her men are the most enterprising and auda- | 
cious, her women the most self-reliant and most rich- | 
ly dressed, and her children the stoutest, and sturdi- 
est, and sanciest in all the known world. Let us 
worship and move on! 


——_—_—_—+or ——— - 
THE OLD MAN AND THE CHILD. 

Mr. Stuart Robeson relates the following incident: 
A few summers ago, he had occasion to enter a street 
car in Philadelphia, which, among other passengers, 
held an elderly, surly-looking gentleman, whose head 
rested on a stout stick, and a young and pretty lady, 
accompanied by a little four-year-old girl, who was 
skipping playfully about the car: 


The little girl looked so bright, and lively, and 
pretty, asshe held in her hand a bunch of looscly- 
arranged flowers, that the eyes of every passenger 
followed her, as she gambolled from one end of the 
carto the other, with the single exception of the sur- 
ly-looking gentleman, whose head still rested on the 
stout stick, 

All at once, the little creature stopped, looked tim- 
idly toward him, then, as if half afraid of the liberty 
she was taking, picked a rosebud from the flower 
bunch, ran to his side, and, with some difficulty, 
placed it in an uninviting button-hole of the coat 
worn by the surly-looking gentleman, whose head 
still rested on the stoutstick. ‘The movement roused 
him, when he lifted his head, took in the situation at 
a glance, bent his eyes on the little darling, who ran 
back to her mother, and—never thanked her! 

Said Mr. Robe-on, in telling the story, “To some, 
the man’s conduct may have appeared heartless and 
unfeeling; but I watched him closely, and, though 
he searcely changed his position, his eyes never left 
the girl until, the car stopping a few paces off, he 
élighted, and, as he did so, I discovered that they 
were filled with tears. The car moved on, but, until 
it was lost to view, he stood looking toward us.” 


<> ——-— 

TOM THUMB AS A TRAVELLER. 
Few travellers in our day have seen so much of 
the world as Gen. Tom Thumb. He has quite com- 
pleted a journey longer than twice round the world, 
and is getting ready for a new start: 


Tom Thumb and party, now sojourning at West 
Haven. have just completed a tour round the world. 
They have travell: d 55,000 miles, (31,000 by sea,) giv- 
en 1,411 entertainments in different cities and towns, 
in all climates of the world, without losing a single 
day or missing a single performance through illness 
or accident. fie little general long since accumulat- 
ed a fortune, and has just completed a tine residence 
at Middl+- boro’, Mass., the birthplace of his wife. 
The ‘‘little people” have been received with “the 
most distinguished consideration” by the potentates, 
maguates and highest dignitaries of all the coun- 
tries they visited. Presents were showered upon 
them wherever they went, and they return to the 
land of their birth loaded with % ~~ and wit" 
minds extended and stored with information and 
pleasant recollections that will afford them happi- 
ness during a lifetime. 


+> 
+or 





THAT’sS HOW. 
Keeping at a thing with a will is the great secret of 
success in life: 
After a great snow storm, a little fellow began to 
shovel a pati through a large snow-bank before his 
grandmother’s door. He had nothing but a small 
shovel to work with. 

“How do you expect to get through that drift?” 
asked a man, passing along. 

“By keeping at it,” said the boy, cheerfully, “that’s 
how!” 

That is the secret of mastering almost every difli- 
culty under the sun. If a hard task is before you, 
stick toit. Do not keep thinking how large or how 
hard it is; but go at it, and then, little by little, it will 
grow smaller until it is done. 


~o -—- 
WORTH OF ODD MINUTES. 
Oue who hopes to do much in the world, must take 
good care of the odd minutes. It is the people who 
understand this who are never in a hurry, and never 
behindhand. A woman noted for her publle spirit 
and labors, who had a large family to look after, 
was once asked how she did so much. She answered: 
“I never lose sight of the odd minutes. I have so 
much to do that there is always something [ can turn 

to if I have a minute to spare.” 
a ee 
A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion ome with other Publica- 
i 


We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 


advance. 

Harper’s Weekly and the Companion.............. 450 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion. ...............++. 480 
Harper's Monthly and the Companion................. 80 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion ............ 440 
Gaiaxy and the Companion Rise! +4 Un > tee etebeemewaeewiey 455 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion........ 295 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion............ 3Rd 
American Agriculturist and the Companion ..... osha 
Advance and the Companion. ...... ....... 75 








Sunday Magazine and the Companiun... 
Good Words and the Companion . 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion. 
New York Observer and the Companion....... .......35d 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zive’s Herald and the Companion... ee ee 
Mee «’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. . 
Chr an Era and the Companion... ........... 
Heart. «and Home and the Companion .. 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion.... 
The Nursery and the Companion ..............00+-+.5+ 
The Independent and the Companion . was eo 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
a one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion ..... . 3 
‘the Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union 3 
The School Festival and Companion ...... 












The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Onr re- 


Endless Amusement for Spring, 


‘BOYS’ 





Txt 
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ummer, 
Autumn and Winter. ‘The 
PHOTOCRAPHIC CABINET. 


With this Cabinet every boy is enabled to make a pho- 


tozraphic copy, without extra expense, of his own er 
triends Carte-de-V 
gravings, 





isite, every description of Pictures, En- 
Stereoscopic Slides, Designs, Ferns, Leaves, 
Flowers, etc., ete., and affords endless, harmless, and in- 


structive amusement to every purchaser, 
Thi 


is Cabinet contains Printing Frame, Negatives, Gold, 
Silver, Toning and Fixing Baths, Albumen la . Filters, 
Stirring Rod, ete. Also tullinstructions. Price $2. 

Sent postpaid on receipt. of price by the larry Tlours 
Comrayy, 22 Ann Street, New York. 32—6t 


THE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST, 

Or, The Hunpeep WREATHS OF PER- 
FUMF. Unique, curious, puzzling and at- 
tractive. ‘ihe engraving is an exact rep- 
sentation of this curious little novelty. 

e 30 cents, ef dealers in Novelties, 
alcrs, ete , or by mailon receipt 
- of price by Happy Hours Co., 22 

Ann Street, New York. 32—6t 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


For Restoring Gray Hair 




















Y 





TO [TS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOK. 


A dressing which is at once agreeable, healthy, and et- 
fectual for preserving the hair, It soon restores faded hair 
to its original color, with the gloss and fresliness of youth. 
Thin hair is thickened, falling hair checked, and balcness 
often, though not always, cured by its use. Noth ng can 
restore the hair where the follicles are destroyed, or the 
glands atrophied and decayed; but such as remain can be 
saved by this application, and stimulated into activity, so 
that a new growth of hair is produced. Instead of fouling 
the hair with a pasty sediment, it will keep it clean and 
vigorous. Its occasional use will prevent the hair from 
turning gray or falling off, and consequently prevents 
baldness. The restoration of vitality it gives to the scalp 
arrests and prevents the formation of dandruff, which is 
often so uncleanly and offensive. Free from those delete- 
rious substances which make some preparations danger- 
ous and injurious to the hair, the Vigor can only benefit 
but not harm it. If wanted merely for a HAIR DR: SS- 
ING, nothing clse can be found so desirable. Conta‘ning 
neither oil nor dye, it does not soil white cambric, and yet 
lasts long on the hair, giving it a rich, glossy lustre, anda 
grateful perfume. 





PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS., 


Practical and Analytical Chemists, 


Sleow2t 


And sold all round the world. 





VELGETINE is made exclusively from the juices of care- 
fully selected barks, roots and herbs, and so strongly con- 
centrated that it will effectually eradicate from the sys- 
tem every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Tumors, 
Cancer, Cancerous Humor, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, 
Canker, Faintness at the Stomach, and all diseases that 
arise from impure blood, Sciatica, Inflammatory and 
Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout and Spinal €om- 
plaints, can only be effectually cured through the blood. 

For Ulcers and Eruptive diseases of the skin, ust wes, 
Pimples, Elotches, Boils, Tetter, Scaldhead and J ing- 
worm, VEGETINE has never failed to effect a permanent 
cure. 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, Dr. psy, 
Female Weakness, Leucorrhoea, arising from intern: ul- 
ceration, and uterine diseases and General Debility, \ EG 
ETINE acts directly upon the causes of these complaints, 
It invigorates and strengthens the whole system, acts 
upon the secretive organs, allays inflamuination, curcs ul- 
ceration and regulates the bowels, 

For Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Mabitual Costiveness, Palpita- 
tion of the Heart, Headache, Piles, Nervousness and Gen- 
eral prostration of the Nervous System, no medicin has 
ever given such perfect satistaction as the VEGE (INE, 
It purities the blood, cleanses all of the organs, and puss- 
esses a controlling powcr over the Nervous system. 

‘The remarkable cures eflected by VEGETIN i. hava in- 
duced many physiciins and apothecaries whom we Laow 
to prescribe and use it in their own families. 

In fact, VEGETINE is the be-t remedy yet discovered 
for the above diseases, and is the only reliable bLUOD 
PURIFIER yet placed before the public. ? 

Prepared by H. Rh. STEVENS, 

Boston, Mass, 

Price $1 2: 


5. 
Sold by all Druggists. 17—eow 13t 





WALTHAM WATCHES. 
The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most. complete establishment in the world, empl ving 


a body of artisans which for skill, Intelligente, tra ning 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 


With every facility in the art at thelr command, the 
Company contidently claim that their watches are betler 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent, cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manulac- 
ture, 


SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of Amc rican boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular. 

The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. | Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great mejorie 
ty of respectable young peopic. 

No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers. Send for Circular, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 








tains that they will supply the world’s apothecaries 
with borax, stuphurand soda. She has mud yolcas 


sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number 


General Agents, 











A BOY’S PRAYER QUICKLY 
ANSWERED. 

A writer in the New York Observer tells of a 
poor German widow who found herself and fam- 
ily destitute of food one day. Sustained by her 
pious faith, she said to her five little ones,— 

“My dear children, I can give you nothing to 
eat this morning. 
not even an egg in the house. Ask the dear God 
to help us. He is rich and mighty, and has said 
Ilimself, ‘Call upon me in the day of trouble, 
and [ will deliver thee.’ ” 

Little lians, who was scarcely six years old, 
went very hungry and sad on his way to school. 
As he passed by the open door of the church, he 
went in and kneeled down before the altar. As 
he saw no person in the church, he prayed with 
aloud voice,— 

“Dear Father in heaven, we children have 
nothing to eat. Our mother has no bread, no 
meal, noteven anege. Ohelp us. Give us and 
our dear mother something to eat. Thou art 
rich and mighty, and can easily help us.” 

So prayed little Hans in his childish simplici- 
ty, and afterward went to school. When he 
came home, he saw upon the table a large loaf 
of bread, a dish of meal and a basket of eggs. 

“Now, thanks to God,” cried he, joyfully, “He 
has heard my prayer. Mother, has an angel 
brought all these things throuch the window?” 

“No,” said the mother; “but still God has 
heard your prayer. As you kneeled at the al- 
tar, a good lady was kneeling also in her place 
in the church. You could not see her, but she 
saw you and heard your prayer. She has sent 
us these things. She is the angel through whom 
God has helped us. Now, then, thank God, and 
never forget through your whole lives to ‘call 
upon God in the day of trouble.’ ” 


~~ 


THE BELLS OF THE SOUL. 


Rev. Il. W. Beecher, in his own graphic man- 
ner, describes the chime and sweetness of the 
human faculties when they are all brought into 
tune: 


A man who has a musical car goes into a 
workshop and sees lying there large quantities 
of material of various kinds—iron, and steel 
and copper, and brass—and he says, “Let me 
make these available.” And he takes the vari- 
ous kinds of metal, and puts them into a fur- 
nace, and melts them, and pours the liquid which 
they form into a mould, and when it is cool and 
brought outitis a bell. Such is the result of 
the combination of all these incoherent substan- 
ees. And when it is struck itis musical. And 
he says, “Thave hitit! It is perfect!’ 

But it is a monotone; and after some thought 
he says, ““No; I have not reached perfection yet. 
There is more material here. What if I should 
make another bell? So he goes to work and 
makes a second bell. And then he makes a 
third, and then a fourth. And some musician 
says, “Ilang them up in yonder tower’; and 
they are lifted up into the tower, and, swinging 
there, they ring out through the air glorious 
chants which call men to God’s house. 

The man has now not one bell, but cight bells 
—and they are but afew. If you have listened, 
in Antwerp, to the chime of bells that fill the 
whole atmosphere with music; if you have stood 
there and heard its notes as they sounded out 
through the frosty air of the morning, how im- 
perfect would seem to you achime of eight bells, 
as compared with the swarm of bells of which 
that chime is composed! 

God has lifted up the spire or tower of the hu- 
man soul, and has set in it some thirty bells; 
and they are all to be brought into accord. 
There are two or three that strike bass notes mu- 
sically; but it is our business to bring harmony 
into the whole mighty collection of musical in- 
struments that are swinging in the belfry of 
muin’s soul. 

No man is perfect until all his faculties are 
brought into harmonious play. There is nota 
single thing in my wateh which, being taken 
out, would leave it good for any thing. God 
never put a faculty in a man which was not nee- 
essary; and if we are to be perfect, every one of 
our faculties must be developed and used. 


‘cenaasiiidaiiiatatictaaiiaiiaine 
THE LOTTERY TICKET, 
Father Taylor, the sailor preacner, once relat- 
ed the following: 


A poor woman, who had once seen better days, 
was finally compelled, by the intemperance of 
her husband, to resort to the wash-tub to earn 
& scanty subsistence for herself and children. 
At length, however, heart-broken and desolate, 
she determined to purchase a lottery ticket, with 
the hopes that, if they should be successful, her 
husband might enter once more into business 
and become a steady man. To her unspeakable 
joy the ticket came up a prize of ten thousand 


I have no bread, no meal, | 


- THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. _ 








|dollars. Frantic, she ran to her husband, and 
throwing her arms around his neck, said,— 

“O, my husband, now we shall be happy; and 
now we shall live as we once lived. I have drawn 
a prize in the lottery!” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, woman,” replicd 
the wretch, with the utmost composure. ‘For 
1 found the ticket in the drawer, and gave it to 
Mr. M., for a glass of whiskey.” 

Transition trom sudden joy to sudden grief 
was so great that no sooner had he concluded 
| than she dropped at his feet, a lifeless corpse. 
| Such stories, touching as they are, are never- 
theless stern realities. 


There is an inherent evil in lotteries, and ex- 
perience shows that misfortune is almost inva- 
riably associated with them. 


a 
THE AMERICAN FLAG. 
One of our monthlies has an editorial article 
on the flags used in our country, which has his- 
torical value: 


The “stars and stripes’’ first floated at the bat- 
tle of Saratoga, in the autumn of 1777, more 
| than a year after the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. It should not be inferred 
from this that the country was without a flag up 
to that period, for such was not the case. On 
the contrary, it had an abundance of them. 
When the first sounds of war were heard, and 
the colonists began to organize military compa- 
nies, there was, us poor Halpine sung,— 

“A bloom of banners in the air,’’— 


banners of various shapes, sizes and colors, and 
bearing all sorts of emblematic words and fig- 
ures. Every colony, and almost every regiment, 
had one of its own. The one that the troops 
carried at Breed’s Hill was a red flag, with a 
pine tree on a white field in the corner. The 
one that Putnam unfurled on Prospect Hill, a 
month later, was also red, bearing on one side 
the motto, Qui transtulet sustinet, and on the oth- 
er the inscription, “An Appeal to Heaven.” As 
the war progressed, most of the regiments and 
divisions of the army had their names and num- 
bers put on their flags, with three-word mottoes, 
such as “Liberty or Death,” (the one used by the 
troops which Patrick Henry recruited,) and “‘Con- 
quer or Die,” (the one adopted by Washington’s 
Life Guard.) The floating batteries first used a 
white flag, with the words “An Appeal to Heay- 
en” uponit. And the first flag used in battle at 
| the South—the one which Sergeant Jasper hcro- 
ically placed on the summit of the merlon at 
Moultrie, in the thickest of the fight, on the very 
day that the Declaration of Independence was 
reported to the Continental Congress at Phila- 
delphia—was a blue one, with a crescent in the 
corner. 

The colonies had a general flag, however, be- 
fore the beginning of the Revolution, although 
it was rarely used on public occasions. It was 
the ancient national flag of England, the banner 
of St. George—a white ficld with a red cross. 
It was decided to discard this, and adopt a new 
and distinct flag, in the latter part of 1775; and 
Congress appointed Dr. Franklin, Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Lynch a committee to attend to the mat- 
ter. They went at once to the military head- 
quarters at Cambridge, and after consulting with 
the officers there, agreed upon a plan; and the 
new flag was fiyst displayed to the army, Jan. 
2, 1776—a flag of thirteen stripes of alternate 
red and white, having upon one of its corners 
the red and white crosses of St. George and St. 
Andrew on a field of blue. The union of the 
former colonial flag and the then national flag 
of England was intended to signify that the col- 
onists did not yet desire to separate from the 
mother country if they could secure their rights 
without it, while the thirteen stripes were meant 
to be symbolical of the union of the thirteen 
colonies in demanding justice and defying wrong 
and oppression. 

The flag Was not changed until the 14th day of 
the following June, when Congress resolved: 
“That the flag of the thirteen United States be 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; and 
that the union be thirteen white stars in a blue 
field, representing a new constellation.” This 
resolution was not made public until Sept. 8, 
1777, and the first flag manufactured according 
to its requirements (the thirteen stars being ar- 
ranged in a circle) was that which led the Amer- 
ican forces to victory at Saratoga. A Tory news- 
paper, alluding to the flag, said that Mrs. Wash- 
ington had a mottled tom-cat with thirteen yel- 
low rings around his tail, and that his flaunting 
it suggested to Congress the same number of 
stripes for the new standard—which indicates 
that back-alley journalism is not a creation of 
our times. 


+ 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 

Away back in the years that are wone, a rich 
merchant of New York, returning to his home 
one cold November evening, found a poor, bare- 
footed child upon his doorstep, shivering and in 
tears from suffering and want, Many persons 
would have driven her away, but a glance at her 
face struck pity to his heart, and he took her in- 
to his house, warmed her by the fire, fed her at 
his table, and clothed her in the warm cast-off 
garments of his own little girl. He listened to 
her tale of sorrow, believed it, and with a basket 
of food and an old though comfortable blanket, 
sent her home, telling her to come to his house 
whenever they needed food, clothing or fuel. 

It seems that the poor familv struggled on as 
best they could, and whenever poverty pinched 
too bitterly the girl came to the merchant’s 
house for the proffered charity, until her little 
face became quite familiar. 

One day she came in great sorrow and bitter 
weeping. Her mother was dead, and she had no 
one to turn to in the bereavement of her little 
heart but the kind merchant. He buried the 
poor dead woman, and took the girl to his home 





| critic appeared. 





until he could, from the dying directions of the 
mother, write to her relations, for it seems the 
mother had married against the will of her par- 
ents, and had been disinherited. 

During her life she had preferred to remain in 
poverty and obscurity rather than to appeal to 
her relatives, but at her death pride was swal- 
lowed up in anxiety for her helpless child. The 
relations came and took the child away, and then 
her whereabouts were lost to the merchant. 

Years rolled by, and misfortune overtook our 
man of generous heart. Death of his family 
and bankruptcy of his fortune left him a poor 
and desponding man, Many were the ways he 
strove to rise again, but always failed, until he 
finally kept a street stand, selling apples and 
cake to the children. One day a runaway team 
overturned his stand and injured him so severe- 
ly that he was taken to the hospital, and a par- 
agraph of the accident appeared in the papers, 
with his name and a sketch of his life and fail- 
ure. 

This paragraph caught the eye of a wealthy 
lady living in a neighboring city. She hastened 
to New York and to the hospital, and stood by 
the bed of the poor old man. In her fine, gen- 
erous face he could not recognize the little girl 
he once befriended. But such she was. She 
had been educated by wealthy relations, had 
married well, and lived in luxury. She had 
never forgotten her first benefactor, but had lost 
all traces of him, until, to her surprise, she saw 
the paragraph in the papers. And now the 
bread cast upon the waters has been found, af- 
ter many days, gloriously multiplied, like the 
Saviour’s loaves; and, taken to the generous 
home of the noble woman, he is passing his 
last days in peace and happiness, loved and hon- 
ored as her own father, and the children even 
call him grandpa.—Cape Cod Gazette. 

+> —_——_ 
FAITH. 
BY PHBE CARY. 
Dear, gentle Faith! on the sheltered porch 

She used to sit by the hour, 

As still and white as the whitest rose 

That graced the vines of her bower. 

She watched the motes in the sun, the bees, 

And the glad birds come and go; 

The butterflies, and the children bright 

That chased them to and fro. 

She saw them happy, one and all, 

And she said that God was good; 

Though she never had walked on the sweet green 
rass, 

And: alas! she never would! 

She saw the happy maid fulfil 

Her woman's destiny ; 

The trusting bride on the lover’s arm, 

And the babe on the mother’s knee; 
She folded meek her empty hands, 

And she blest them, all and each, 
While the treasure that she coveted 

Was put beyond her reach. 

“Yea, if God wills it so,” she said, 

“Even so ’tis mine to live. 

What to withhold He knoweth best, 

As well as what to give!” 

At last, for her, the very sight 

Of the good, fair earth was done, 
She could not reach the porch, nor see 

The grass, nor the motes in the sun. 
Yet still her smile of sweet content 

Made heavenly all the place, 

As if they sat about her bed 
Who see the Father's face ; 
For to His will she bent her head, 

As bends to the rain the rose; 

“We know not what is best,”’ she said; 

“We only know He knows!” 

Poor, crippled Faith! glad, happy Faith! 

Even in affliction blest; 

For she made the cross we thought so hard 

A sweet support and rest. ‘ 
Wise, trusting Faith! when she gave her hand 

To one we could not see, 

She told us all she was happier 

Than we could ever be. 

And we knew she thought how her feet, that ne'er 

On the good green earth had trod, 

Would walk at last on the lily-beds 

That bloom in the smile of God! 


te 


THE SHORTEST WAY TO SAY IT. 

Common sense and the telegraph have done 
much to trim unnecessary words out of the lan- 
guage we use. The first written language was 
pictures, and a picture, now, of what is to be 
said will generally convey our meaning quicker 
than the arbitrary words. 

In Newport, R. I., a grocer who kept a shop 
was noted for his grasping disposition. One 
day he nailed up a salt cod on one of the shut- 
ters of his shop, and underneath it he wrote in 
chalk: 

“Codfish for sale cheap for cash here.’” 

Presently in came an acquaintance and said,— 

“Whatdo you have ‘here’ on that sign about 
codtish for? You don’t sell codfish or any oth- 
er goods in any place but here. Anybody would 
know where you sold them without that word.” 

“That's so,” said the grocer. “Boy, wipe out 
the word ‘here’ from the codlish sign.” 

The boy obeyed, and the next day another 
Said he, “For cash! Who ever 
knew you to trust for any goods? Why do you 
say vou sell codfish for cash?” 

“You are right,” said the grocer. “Boy, wipe 
out the words ‘for cash’ from the codfish sign.”’ 

This was done, and shortly after a third cerit- 
ic came to the shop, objecting to the word 
“cheap.” 

“Who ever knew you to undersell other deal- 
ers?” said he; “you don’t sell any cheaper than 
they. Your prices are just the same as theirs, 
and more, if you can get it. Cheap! cheap! 
what do you have that word for?” 

“Well, it is not of much use,” said the grocer. 
“Boy, wipe out the word ‘cheap’ from the cod- 
fish sign.” 

Again the bov did as his master bade, and the 
same day critic No. 4 found fault with the phrase 
“for sale.”” Said he,— 
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“For sale! no one ever knew you to give away 
codfish. Of course you keep them for sale; 
there is no occasion for telling people what ev- 
erybody knows.” 

“There is something in that,” said the gro- 


cer. “Boy, wipe out ‘for sale’ from the codtish 
ry ”? 
sign. 


This left the salt cod and the single word 
“codfish” beneath. It was but a few minutes 
after that a customer, who came in to buy some 
goods, remarked to the grocer,— 

“What a funny sign you’ve got out there! 
any one would know that is a codfish nailed on 
your shutter.” 

“So they would,” was the reply. “Boy, wipe 
out the word ‘codfish’ from that sign.” 

The boy obeyed, and the fish remained with 
no inscription. 

Sn 
A PLEASING STORY. 

Here is a novel without fiction, condensed into 
readable space, and told off without any fuss. 
The New York Times says: 

We heard a pretty little incident the other day, 
which we cannot heip relating: A young lady 
from the South, it appears, was wooed and won 
by a physician living in California. When the 
engagement was mace, the doctor was rich, hav- 
ing been very successful in San Francisco. It 
had not existed six months, however, when, by 
unfortunate investments, he lost his entire 
“heap.” 

This event came upon him, it should be added, 

just as he was making ready to claim his bride. 
What does he do? Why, like an honest and 
chivalrous young fellow as he is, he sits down 
and writes the young lady of the unhappy change 
that has taken place in his fortunes, assuring her 
that, if the fact produced any change in her feel- 
ings toward him, she was released from every 
promise she had made to him. And what does 
the dear, good girldo? Why, she takes a lump 
of pure gold, which her lover had sent to her 
when in prosperity, as a keepsake, and, having 
it manufactured into a ring, forwarded it to him 
with the following inscription engraved distinct- 
ly on the inside: 
._ “Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee; for whither thou goest 
[ will go; and whither thou lodgest will I lodge; 
thy people shall be my people and thy God my 
God; where thou diest will I die, and there will I 
be buried; the Lord do so to me and more also, 
if aught but death part thee and me.” 

We may add that fortune soon again smiled 
upon the young physician, and that he subse- 
quently returned to the South, to wed the faith- 
ful girl. Nav, more, the happy bride and groom 
passed our city, not long since, on their way to 
the home of the latter in the Golden State. 
Reader, this is all true. Young ladies who read 
the Bible as closely as the heroine of our incident 
seems to have done, are pretty sure to make good 
sweethearts and better wives. 
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THE VALUE OF SALT. 

Salt is one of the necessities of life, and any 
thing we eat, except bread, could be more read- 
ily spared. It is interesting to know how salt 
has been valued in former times. Dr. Letheby 
says: 

Animals, in fact, will travel long distances 
and brave the greatest dangers to obtain it. 
Men will barter gold for it; indeed, among the 
Gallas and on the coast of Sierra Leone, broth- 
ers will sell their sisters, husbands their wives, 
and parents their children, for salt. 

In the district of Accra, on the Gold Coast of 
Africa, a handful of salt is the most valuable 
thing upon earth after gold, and wiil purchase a 
slave or two. Mungo Park tells us that with 
the Mandingoes and Bambaras the use of salt is 
such a luxury, that to say of a man, ‘‘He flavors 
his food with salt,” is to imply that he is rich; 
and children will suck a piece of rock-salt as if 
it were sugar. 

No stronger mark of respect or affection can 
be shown in Muscovy than the sending of salt 
from the tables of the rich to their poorer friends. 
In point of fact the value of salt in a dictetical 
and sanitary point of view has been recoznized 
from the earliest time. In the book of Leviticus 
itis expressly commanded as one of the ordi- 
nances of Moses, that every oblation of meat up- 
on the altar shall be seasoned with salt, without 
lacking; and hence it is called the salt of the 
covenant of God. 

The Greeks and Romans also used salt in their 
sacrificial cakes; and it is still used in the servi- 
ces of the Latin church—the parva mica, or pinch 
of salt, being in the ceremony of baptism put 
into the child’s mouth, while the pricst says, 
“Receive the salt of wisdom, and may it be a 
propitiation to thee for eternal lite.” 

Every where, and almost alwys, indeed, it has 
been revarded as emblematical of wisdom, wit 
and immortality. To taste of a man’s salt was 
to be bound by the rites of hospitality; and no 
oath was more solemn than that which was 
sworn upon bread and salt. To sprinkle the 
meat with salt was to drive away the devil, for, 
in the quaint Janguage of an old divine, “He 
loveth no salt on his meat, for that is a sign of 
immutability ;” and to this day nothing is more 
unlucky than to spill the salt. 





+> 
THE LION AND GIRAFFE. 

A German poet has written a very spirited 
poem called “The Lion’s Ride,” describing a 
lion’s leap on the back of a giraffe, and being 
carried many miles over the desert by the fright- 
ened animal, until the life-blood was sucked out, 
| and the strength all gone. But the lion is not 
always the winner. 
| When a lion wishes to have a giraffe for his 

dinner he is obliged to be very careful how he 
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s tomarket. Giraffes are not cheap articles 
of dict, even for a lion, and an attempt to get a 
meal of that kind of meat always costs hima 
ereat deal of trouble, and sometimes costs him 
his life. 

Of course the lion slips up very quietly toward 
the giraffe. He always docs that, no matter 
what his prey may he, but in this case it is nec- 
essary to be very careful indeed, for if he 
springs and misses the giraffe, the great beast 
may get a kick at him before he has time to re- 
cover himself, and a kick from a giraffe, whose 
hind legs fly out like sledge-hammers, will make | 
even a lion feel ‘consid ably shuck up like.” | 

But even after the lion has safely landed him- | 
self on the giraffe’s back, his dinner is not ready | 
yet. The giraffe is a large and powerful animal, | 
and away he rushes, as fast as his long, awk- | 
ward legs can carry him, and that is very fast | 
indeed. Clitter, clatter! Spring and bound! | 
Away he goes, with the lion hanging like a good 





fellow, and the hyenas coming yelling after, | 


hoping to have a chance to get something at the | 
second table, for it is hardly possible that a lion 
can eat a whole giraffe. 

But it is not at all certain that there will bea 
giraffe for dinner at all, for if the frightened 
creature can once get into the woods, he may be 
safe. Dashing among the limbs and trunks he 
may knock the lion off. And then look out, Mr. 
Lion! The giraffe will turn on you as quick as 
lizhtning and kick the life out of you before you 
can get out of the reach of his heels, and all 
those poor, dear little hyenas will have to go 
hungry tobed. Although giraffes have frequent- 
ly been known to get the best of lions in this 
way, they are not always so fortunate. If a 
thick wood cannot be reached, the strength of 
the giraffe will be exhausted, and the cruel 
beast upon his back will fix his teeth in his 
throat and drag the poor creature down and kill 
and eat him.—Hearth and Home. 


—_—_—_+o—___ 
A BIRD DROVER. 


Itis almost worth a visit to New Orleans to 
see aman driving a flock of canary birds through 
the streets, and to look into his shop, where he 
has trained birds to all sorts of curious habits. 
A visitor to New Orleans says: 


The first time I was in New Orleans I strolled 
down the street one day, and as I went on | ob- 
served a man before me who threw out first one 
hand and then the other, raising them both 
above his head sometimes, and bringing them 
down again as if he were going through a gym- 
nastic exercise, or practising gestures out of a 
school speaker with pictures of boys in it, and 
dotted lines to show where their hands are to 
move. 

He was not walking straight forward, but 
went first to one side and then to the other; so 
that I thought he must be either drunk or crazy. 
When I came up with him, however, I found 
that he was perfectly sober, very far from being 
crazy and as busy as the most industrious per- 
son could wish. He was, in fact, a bird mer- 
ehant, and he was driving two or three hundred 
canaries before him, just as people drive hogs or 
cattle, or any thing else. They were not trained 
birds that had been taught tricks, like those 
they have in shows, but just ordinary canary 
birds hopping along the ground in a drove like 
a flock of sheep. They seemed to know their 
master, and had heen practised at this driving 
until they knew the meaning of every gesture 
he made, so that he could drive them wherever 
he pleased without fear of losing a single one; 
and whenever a customer wanted to see a par- 
ticular bird the man had no difficulty in picking 
it up out of the flock. 

The whole thing was so odd that I talked with 
the man, and got permission to go to his shop, 
which was a queer place certainly. There were 
cages hanging all over the ceiling, and setting 
everywhere a cage could set, and every cage was 
full of birds. Birds of every kind and color 
were there—some singing, some chattering, 
some screaming; and the place, I thought, was 
the noisiest one lever saw. A great owl hopped 
about the floor, and an eagle sat on one of the 
tables, looking like a judge half-asleep. Two 
birds of paradise in a cage were smoothing their 
gaudy feathers, like Jadies getting ready for a 
concert. Little birds of every color were crowd- 
ed together in one cage, ready to be sent away to 
a bird dealer in another city. In the back yard 
the canaries—hundreds of them—were twitter- 
ing, while peacocks and turkey gobblers strutted 
about among their little neighbors. The old 
man also kept some snakes in boxes, and one or 
two alligators, together with monkeys, and wea- 
sels, and rabbits, and every thing else that any 
one could possibly make pets of, by the dozen. 

I learned that the man raises all his canaries 
and many of his other birds, and buys the rest 
from sailors, who bring them from Mexico and 
South America. He has boys and girls wander- 
ing all over the city with little cages of birds for 
sale, and he drives the canaries himself, while 
his wite attends to the shop. He commenced 
driving canaries many years ago, and had a good 
deal of trouble teaching his first flock to obey. 
But birds and animals seem to learn from each 
other much more rapidly than from men; so 
whenever young canaries get large enouzh to be 
sold, the man puts them with his flock, and they 
do as the rest do without any other training. 
They are like boys and girls in doing as their 
comrades do, learning good things or bad things, 
according to the company they keep. 
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AN EXCHANGE tells that at “twenty years of 
age Leland Stanford arrived in California with 
only one shirt to his back. Since then, by close 
attention to business, he has accumulated over 
ten millions.” What can a man want with ten 
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MY MONEY. 
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These mullens, they're my mouey ; 

I tell you what, I’m rich! 

The way ’twas with my breeches, 

I tumbled in the ditch. 

’Twas that old goose, she nipped me, 

An’ made me break an egg, 

I wasn’t doin’ nothin’ 

But tyin’ up her leg. 

Now aint I got big money? 

They’re thousan’ dollar bills. 
There’s more’n forty hundred 

A growin’ on the hills. 

An’ dandelion eagles, 

An’ four-leaf clover notes; 

The cows, they call ’em victuals, 

An’ eat ’em down their throats. 
I think it’s awful cur*us, 

They bite the plantain fans; 

I s’pose that’s why God made ’em 

Cows, instead of mans. 

My pocket’s most a-bustin’ 

With stones and crawfish shells; 
An’ bird eggs, they’d make money, 

Only the old bird tells. 

I guess I’ll buy some crackers, 

An’ a gun to shoot the snakes; 
An’ a big world full of horses, 

An’ fishes out the lakes; 

An’ a buff lo with the fur on, 

An’ make him roar an’ pitch; 
An’ have a show of Injuns. 

O, golly! aint I rich? 

A. H. Pox. 
HOW CHARLIE WAS MADE NOBLE. 
Not long agoI visited an old friend, the moth- 
er of three children. The youngest, a boy of 
four, had his mamma’s smile and color. The 
second was a tall, slight, graceful, spirited-look- 
ing, but very gentle boy of ten; and the oldest 
a sweet, frail, suffering, deformed girl of twelve 
years. 
Charlie, kind to every one and very careful of 
baby, was absolutely devoted to his ailing sister. 
He watched all her needs, and ran to anticipate 
her slightest wish. 

The third evening that I was there, I spoke of 
it to his mother. “Charlie’s devotion to Lou is 
perfectly beautiful; and, running my hand 
through his curls, I said, “My noble boy, God 
will bless you for it. Good-night!” and kissed 
him. 

He ran out of the room. Before I was fairly 
dressed, the next morning, he tapped at my door 
with, “May I come in?” 

“Comein!’’ Buta glance at his sad face made 
me ask, “What is the matter, darling ?”’ 

Choking back a sob, he said, ‘‘You called me 
‘a noble boy,’ and it made my heart ache all 
night. My sister cannot Jive long, and never can 
be well any more; and it’s all me.” 

“All you?” 

“Yes, ma’am! Four years ago we were play- 
ing, and I pushed her against the kitchen door, 
and the sharp part of the lock entered her back. 
She fainted, and I screamed; and mamma ran 
to her, and laid her on the sofa; and grandma 
brought some camphor, and auntie some water; 
and mamma gave them to her, and she opened 
her eyes, and I thought she was all well, or 
would be in a day or two. But ina day or two 
mamma sent for the doctor, and he said her 
spine was broken, and she could never be well 
any more. I cried before a great deal; but then 
it did not seem as if Ihad cried half enough, 





enough yet; but it’s no good,”’—and the great 


and it don’t seem as if I had begun to cry half | {mprisonment. 


COMPANTON. 


“Were you playing?” 

“Yes, ma’am. We were being good; but I 
was acarcless, rough boy, and she must suffer 
for it. O, if I could bear it myself! May be, if 
you would write it, some rude little boy, who is 
always doing something he did not mean to, 
might read it before he killed his only little dar- 
ling sister.” And he sobbed again. 

I spoke of it to Lou, as I thought she might 
not like it to be put in the paper. 

“You may write as you please, only don’t let 
anybody blame God or Charlie.” 

‘What do you mean, dear?” 

“Some say God ought not to punish me for 
Charlie’s carelessness. But it is just right. You 
see Charlie is being punished every day, and it 
makes him very gentle and unselfish, and—you 
said the right word—‘noble.’ When he grows 
to be aman, won’t he be just splendid!”’ and her 
eyes shone with the great love in them. “And 
may be if I had got all well soon, he would have 
grown up selfish and harsh, like a great many 
boys I see. Mamma says God has a great work 
for Charlie to do in the world, and this is the 
way He is fitting bim to do it. And everybody 
has lots of trouble here, or they would forget | 
God, and mine comes now in sickness and pain; 
but it is not very hard, with so many to love me | 
so; and it’s nice to think I may, by my pain, do | 
good to Charlie. Don’t forget to write that, or 
that he didn’t mean to hurt me.”’ | 
“But tell them,” said Charlie, ““who came in 
just as she said the last sentence, “that ‘didn’t | 
mean to’ don’t help her back a bit.’’ | 








| 
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TELL MAMMA. | 
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“Have you learned any plays, 
Johnnie dear?”’ asked mamma, 
As Johnnie came home 
With a smile and a dimple. 
“I’m going to learn one, 
To-morrow,”’ he said, 
“That little Dick Perch says 
Is pretty and simple.” 


“But what is it called, dear?” 
Asked smiling mamma; 

For Johnnie was neither profound 
Nor yet fluent. 

“And perhaps I can help you, 
My wee little man.” 

“Why, this, dear mamma,— 
’Tis to learn to play truant!” 


“O dear!”’ cried his mother, 
And looked very sad; 

“My poor little baby, 
I see, to my sorrow, 

That the wolf has come after 
My innocent lamb, 

And would teach him his first 
Wicked lesson to-morrow. 


“Don’t go with him, darling; 
He’ll lead you astray ; 
He would teach you to lie 
And to steal, my boy bonnie; 
And always be sure 
Tell mamma what they say— 
All the bad, —— plays 
That would ruin my Johnnie.” 


So Johnnie, each day, 

Went alone to mamma, 
And she kept his heart pure, 

With her prayers and her pleading; 
Like Christ, she has taken 

Her lamb in her arms, 





And her one little gift 
To God’s presence is leading. 
lary A. DENISON. 
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WHEN THE DARK COMES. 

A little girl sat, at twilight, in her sick moth- 
er’s room, busily thinking. All day she had 
been full of fun and noise, and had many times 
worried her poor tired mother. 

“Ma,” said the little girl, “what do you sup- 
pose makes me get over my mischief, and begin 
to act good, just about this time every night?” 

“T do not kuow, dear. Can you tell why?” 

“Well, I guess it’s because this is when the 
dark comes. You knowl am alittle afraid of 
that. And then, ma, I begin to think of all the 
naughty things I’ve done to grieve you, and 
that perhaps you might die before morning; and 
so I begin to act good.”’ 

“0,” thought I, “how many of us wait ‘till the 
dark comes,’ in the form of sickness, or sorrow, 
or trouble of some kind, before we ‘begin to act 
good!’ How much better to be good while we 
are enjoying iife’s bright sunshine! And then 
‘when the dark comes’—as it will in a measure, 
to all—we shall be ready to meet it without 
fear.’’— Well-Spring. 














A GERMAN expressman called at a housein Clinton 
Street, Brooklyn, recently, todelivera box. He rang 
the bell, and a servant girl opened the door, when the 
expressman said, “I have got a schmall pox, and, if 

‘ou likes, I will carry it up stairs.’’ The girl looked 
horror-stricken, and, not relishing the idea of admit- 
ting a man with small-pox, slammed, bolted and 
barred the door in the astonished expressman’s face. 


AT DunDEE, in Scotland, a doctor being bothered 
with mischievous lads, seized one of them, carried 
him into the house, and pulled out one of his teeth, 
No fee was charged for this operation; on the con- 
trary, it was the doctor himself who was obliged to 
pay a fine of £1, with the alternative of seven days 
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sobs could be kept back no longer. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
1. A fastening. 

2. Beautiful. 

3. A fluid. 

4. A son of Jacob. 

5. Increase. 

The initials give the name ofa country; the sinals 
a city of that country. ELEANOR, 


o 
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2. 
HIDDEN ANIMALS. 
- Dear Leo, pardon me this once. 
2. The beach or sea shore is pleasant in summer 
3. Of out-door games, tag is the noisicst 
. Yes, your cape is very pretty. 
5. My dog Arab bit the robber’s hand. 
6. Harry soon came, looking pale and thin 
. Go for your father at the noon train. 
8. He has bought a pair of oxen. 
FERTRUDE AND MABEL. 


3. 
REBUS, 
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Lucius Goss. 


4. 
CHARADE. 
My first belongs to the mineral kingdom. 
My second belongs to the animal kingdom. 
My whole is a town in Massachusetts. 
Susan W. 
5. 


WORD SQUARE. 
. A banquet. 
. A mistake. 
A show. 
For cleansing. 
An engagement. 


6. 
ENIGMA. 
Tam composed of eighteen letters. 
My 7, 10, 17, 13 is the name of a planet. 
My 14, 18, 16, 17 is a well known fruit. 
My 1,5, 3,4 is what some persons make at their 
death. 
My 7, 6, 8, 11 is sometimes worn on the face. 
My 9, 16, 17, 12 is a small, timid quadruped. 
My 2, 7, 15 is anger. 
My whole is the name of a celebrated poet. 
ZENO. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Subscribe. 

2. Japan, Azure, Pupil, Ariel, Nelly. 

8. Infancy. 

4. Answer to Biblical ie 4 
g 


1. Ish-bosheth. tath-hepher. 
2. . 19. Ibzan. 

8. Ishbi-benob. 20. Viol. 

4. Serah. 21. Eunice. 

5. Myra. 22. Topaz. 

6. Obed-edom. 23. Heman. 
7. Ruth. 24. Amalek. 
8. Eliphaz. 25. Noah. 

9. Bethsaida. 26. Timbrel. 
10. Lydia. 27. Organ. 
11. Ezra. 28. Rufus. 

12. Shaphat. 29. Eutychus. 
13. Salem. 30. Candace. 
14. Ebenezer. 81. —. 

15. Demetrius. 82. Eliphaz. 
16. Tadmor. 83. Vulture. 
17. Othniel. 34. Erastus. 


5. Be upright. 





RELIEVING FROM SUNSTROKE, 
Every one ought to know what to do in a sud- 
den case of sunstroke, when death is sure unless 
the victim is immediately relieved. The follow- 
ing advice is good and timely: 


Whatever is to he done in this disease must be 
done quickly. There should, in such cases, be 
no waiting for the doctor. The remedy is so 
simple, the death so imminent, that the good 
Samaritan passing by should save his brother. 
The good Samaritan must, however, have a cool 
head to be useful. Not every man that falls un- 
conscious on a hot day has sunstroke. There is, 
fortunately, one criterion so easy of application 
that any one can use it. Go at once to the fallen 
man, open the shirt bosom, and Jay the hand 
upon the chest; if the skin be cool, you may rest 
assured that, whatever may be the trouble, it is 
not sunstroke. If, on the contrary, the skin be 
burning hot, the case is certainly sunstroke, and 
no time should be Jost. The patient must be car- 


ried to the nearest pump or hydrant, stripped to 
his waist, and bucketful after bucketful of cold 
water be dashed over him until consciousness 
begins to return, or the intense heat of the sur- 
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face decidedly abates. 
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A ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 


No novelist has invented a story by which wealth 
comes strangely toa man of moderate means, more 
eurious than the following incident in England. A 
man was made rich against his will: 

In the village of Penkridge, near Stafford, Eng- 
land, a retired baker —Rogers by name—thias for some 
years past lived on asmallcompetency. Mr. Rogers 
is a widower, but without family, and during his 
years of wedded life he was the kindest of husbands. 

Soon after the death of his wife, Mr. Rogers by 
some means made the acquaintance of a maiden lady 
possessed of fabulous wealth, but of miserly disposi- 
tion, residing in Cumberland. Four years ago this 
lady, taking advantage of leap year, intimated to 
Mr. Rogers, in terms not to be mistaken, her wil- 
lingness to bestow upon him her hand, heart and her- 
itage. Mr. Rogers politely but firmly declined the 
proposal, and heard nothing more of his amorous 
admirer until about six months ago, when a lIctter, 
written by her hand, summoned him to the side of 
what she feared, and what subsequently proved to 
be, her deathbed. 

Even to this appeal Mr. Rogers was obdurate, con- 
tenting himself by writing a stiff, formal note of con- 
dolence. A week or two afterward the old lady died, 
bequeathing to Mr. Rogers a fortune variously esti- 
mated at £4,000 to £6,000 pounds per annum. The 
lady was not: connected by relationship with Mr. 
Rogers, and the latter had, if any thing, an aver- 
sion to her. Her affection seems, however, to have 
been sincere, for although she had nephews and 
nieces who diligently courted her favor, Mr. Rogers 
comes in for the bulk of her property, and the will is 
witnessed by a lawyer and two medical gentlemen of 
eminence, a precaution taken, no doubt, lest inter- 
ested parties should contest the validity of the docu- 
ment by raising a plea of insanity. Mr. Rogers isa 
gentleman of unassuming and almost retiring man- 
ners; and it is said that he is considerably perplexed 
and even troubled by the news of his good fortune. 
A large estate in Cumberland, a mansion m Bel- 
gravia, picture galleries, horses, broughams, and a 
suite of servants must bea great change, all the great- 
er bee vse of its suddenness, to one who has hitherto 
led an obscure life of happy contentment in a little 
cottage on the banks of the Penk. 


+r - 
JAPANESE SILOES, 


Three kinds of shoes are worn in Japan. 

1. ‘Lhereisthe str veshoe, This consists ofa strong 
mat of straw, made to fit the bottom of the foot, and 
fastened by means ofa string going through the mat 
and round the ankles. The Japanese horses, what 
few they have, are shod with straw, in precisely the 
same way. ‘Ihe mat, being made to fit the bottom of 
the horse's foot, and turn up a little at the sides, is 


fastened by the means of a string going round the leg | 


above the hoof. 

2. The second kind of shoe is made of cloth for the 
upper part, and this is attached to asole of felt an 
inch thick, 


8. Then, instead of our gum over:hoes, the Japan- ! 


ese construct a rude sandal of wood, the bottom of 
which tits the shape of the foot, and across the bot- 
tom are two transverse sections, one near the toe and 
another new the heel, forming two huge corks, a 
toe-cork and a heel-cork, of wood, four inches long 
and aninch thick. The whole is constructed of one 
solid piece of wood, and kept on the foot by means of 
a strong rope or string fastened to the top of thesan- 
dal, like the bail of a kettle, under which the foot is 
thrust to the instep, and the pedestrian is enabled to 
move “high and dry” overa muddy road. The tracks 
of such a traveller look queer enough, Two impres- 


THE YOUTHS 


sions in the soft earth, fourinches long, and one inch 
wide, and four or five inches apart, are all you see 
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FINDING THE GOVERNOR. 


“THollo, you man with a pail and frock, can you in- 
form me whether Ilis Houor tle Governor of Ver- 
|} mount, resides here?” said a British officer, as he 
brought his fiery horse to a staud in front of Gov. 
Chitienden’s dwelling. 

‘He does,’’ was the response of the man, still wend- 
ing his way to a pig-sty. 

“Is His Honor at home?” continued the man of 


spurs. 

“Most certainly,” replied frock. 

“Take my horse by the bit, then,’ said the officer. 
“T have business to transact with your master.” 

Without a second bidding, the man did as request- 
ed, and the oflicer alighted, and made his way to the 
door, and gave the panel several hearty raps with the 
butt of his whip—for be it known that in those days 
of republican simplicity, knockers and bells, like ser- 
vants, were in but little use. The good dame an- 
swered the summons in per-on; and, having seated 
the oflicer, and ascertained his desire to sve the Gov- 
ernor, departed to inform hcr husband of the guest’s 
arrival; but, on ascertaining that the otl.cer had made 
a hitching-post of her husband, she immediately re- 
turned aud informed hiin that the Governor was en- 
faned in the yard, and could not very well wait upon 
tim and his horse at the same time! The predica- 
— = the oflicer can be better imagined than de- 
ascribed, 
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A NOVEL RAILROAD, 


Ilere is a description of a contrivance for travelling 
which we should call a donkey wheelbarrow. They 
use mule railroads in Philadelphia, but we doubt if 
they will ever adopt this fashion: 


A novel tramway or railroad has been lately built 
in Turkey by an English eugineer, the propelling 
power of which is not steam but animal, horses or 
mules being employed. <A single railislaid on sleep- 
ers, and the carriage has whvels in the centre. on the 
same longitudinal line. Through the car runs a bal- 
ancing pole, the two ends of which, projecting three 
feet or more, are secured to saddies on the backs of 
mules. Theanimals will thus be oneat each side of the 
load instead of in frontas npg 5 It would beim- 
possible for the cart to turn over, because in order to 
do so it would have to force one mule to the ground 
and Jift the otherin the air; and, moreover, as the 
floor would only be six inches above the rail, an 
overtip would be of no account. 
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THE LAND WHERE THE NEWSPA- 
PERS GROW. 

The United States is the country, par excellence 
for new-papers, and tiveir number is legion, almost 
every village having its local press. In the West 
they start a newspaper when they build the first 
chureh, and first schoolhouse, and plant their first 
corn-licid, Tuis national trait was fully illustrated 
as far buck as the Mexican war, where newspapers 
were established wherever our army penetrated, for 
there were plenty of men in the ranks who could 
handle the rifle and the Sree, san Aen with equal 
dexterity. ‘Does there happen to be a printer here?” 
asked Gen. Scott, on one occasion, when he wished 
to have a proclamation “set up.” A printer! Fan- 
cy his simplicity; more than two hundred sturdy 
typos stepped two paces to the front at the summons, 
—oston Globe. 


~ _ 
IMPERFECTIONS, 


Whatever things be fine or bright— 
Gay grass or golden air, 

Or red of rose, or lily’s snow— 

Itis the flaw that makes them so; 
All fair would not be fair. 


Of better things, it seems to me, 
Life’s best is but the sign; 
Tlse in this wicked world would be 
No room for blessed charity— 
No room for love divine, 


pee 


SOME FACTS ABOUT TACKS, 


The length of tacks, as understood and given by the 
manufacturers, is by the “ounce,” which is printed 
on the label, and stencilled on the box or package in 
which the goods ure placed for transportation. 
“Three-ounce’’ (8 07.) means that the package so la- 
belled contains tacks three-eighths dich long, and 
that for every three ounces of tacks of that length 
there should be one thousand tacks. Four-ounce 
would be seven-sixteenths inch long; six-ounce, 
eight-sixteenths; eight-ounce, nine-sixteenths inch 
tong; and for each “‘full-weight package” thus la- 
belled there should be one thousand tacks—and s0 on, 
up to twenty-four ounce, which likewise is equivalent 
to one and a quarter inches long, and one thousand 
tacks.— Aural New- Yorker. 


erase = 
THE RICH POOR. 


A poor but pious woman called upon two elegant 
yous ladies, who, regardless of her poverty, invited 
1er to sit down with them in the drawing-room, and 
entered into conversation with her upon religious 
subjects. While thus employed, their brother, a 
dashing youth, by chance entered, and appeared 
astonished to see his sisters thus engaged. One of 
them instantly exclaimed, “Brother, don’t be sur- 
prised ; this is a King’s daughter, though she has not 
yet put on her fine clothes.” 


Those young ladies had not read Matt. 5:38, and 
Jas. 2:5 for nothing. 
aside inning 


Sout anp Snor.—An “eminent spiritualist” writes 
that the means by which tables are caused to make 
noises are what he calls “Psychic:.”’ Is this a mis- 
= for “‘sly kicks?”’ Ifso, the ‘eminent spiritual- 

st” and Mr. Punch are agreed. 





| 
Irate Oficer—Mr. O'Brien, you're out of step, sir! 
| Smart Private—Sure, thin, darlin, it’s meself that’s 
the only man in the howl regiment that’s in step, ye 
mane! 


Wert Feet are one of the most effective agents 
death hasin the field. It has peopled more graves 
| than all the gory engines of war. Those who neglect 
| to keep their feet dry are suicides.— Dr. Abernethy. 


THEY say female compositors go through their 
| copy very rapidly; being anxious to get the last 
, word. 

Some cynic says that the poet referred to woman 
when he said “A thing of beauty is a jaw forever.” 


Wuart is majesty deprived of its externals? A 
jest. (M)-ajest-y). 


COMPANION. 


AUG. 8, 1872. 





HITE’S SPECIALTY for La hg cures the 

} disease. Hi. G. WH1Li k, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
| St , Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 32—tf 

00 FOREIGN STAMPS, well assorted, for 50 

cts., 100 fur 25 cts. Price List free. J. A. NU'l- 

TER, 519 P. O., Montreal, Canada. 31—13t 


‘Ty Your name neatly printed on one 
C HEA P ! dozen Viziting Cards for 2 three ce: t 
stamps. W. F. WHEALON, New Ledford, Mass. 28—8t 


MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 


Key Check Outfits. Catalogues, sam- 
_— and full particulars FREE. 8, M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
oro’, Vt. 5-—ly 

















WE HAVE BEEN REQUESTED 


To republish the following letter from a distinguished 
physician, Geo. P. Rex, now of Selma, Alabama, and tor- 


° » 
| Inerly from pee When the rebellion broke out, 


the Doctor, then a citizen of Illinois, went as Surgeon of 
the 33d Llinois, and at the close of the war was Medical 
Director of the Army of the Southwest, and of course is 
well known, The writer is an old jate of Dr. Scl k 
who knew him when he was in consumption. 
While in New York I visited the rooms of Dr. J. H. 





| Schenck, No. 32 Boud Strect, and was much pleased with 


what I saw there, and woul eusgst. as consumption is 
generally regarded as incurable most of the medical 





work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CU., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
v 
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Sze: FREE!! FREE!!! - a $5 Chromo beau- 
tifully framed, presented FREE to everybody. oo” 
wanted. Sendstampfor circulars. Address THE FIRE- 
SIDE JOURNAL, Bridgewater, Conn. 32—4t 


NPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
Wanted—Agents, male and femaie to sell Pictures 
everywhere, One alone has retailed over 11,500 Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 31—13t 


PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating all 
YG, ks of birds and ania.s. 





Price 15 cents; two 
for 25c, or $1 perduzen. W.F. WHEAION New 
Bedford, Mass. 


22—eow2m 
GENTS WANTED to canvass for “The Life of 
A Henry Wilson,” by Judge Russell and Rev. Llias 
Nason,—the only edition published with Mr. Wilson’s ap- 
proval. Nowis the time to make money. B. B. RUs- 
SELL, Publisher, Bostun, Mass, 29--4t 





HE STRUGGUE OF ’72.—A Graxp CHANCE. 

Nothing ey er Onlered like it before. A Novelty in} o- 
litical and Popular Literature. Agents, address UNION 
PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ill., Puiladelphia, Penn., 
or Springticld, Mass. 33—4t 


OOK! CARDS! Your name, address, or ating 
4 desired elegantly printed on 100 cards aud sent by mai 
tor 50 cts.; 50 for 25 cts. Yn ag same price. Send 
stamp for samples, A, H. FULLER, North Bridgewater, 

Mass, % ltp 
10 A DAY.—Canvaseers sclect_yonr territory at 
once tur the best magazine and mosi beautiful oil 
chromo in the world, both for only $125. Chromos de- 
livered when agents take names. Send stamp for circu- 
larto Cas. MH. TAYLUR & Cv., 51 Watet — Bos- 


ton, 

NJ / COLLECTORS should subscribe to 
STAM the “Canadas 4 Aviatens’,’ an illrs- 
lustrated 8 pa.e magazine, on/y 5be per year! Advertis- 
ing rates very low. A large stock of Foreign Stamps on 
hand. Sheets sent on epprorat on rece pt of postage (*c). 
Address (prepaid) THE INTERNATIONAL STAMP 
COMPANY, Quebec, Canada, 32-1t 














E PIMPLED, BLOTCHED AND ULCER- 

A‘ LD Vicuims of scrofulous diseases, Who diag your 
unclean persons into the company of better men, take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and purge out the foul corruption 
from your blood, Restore your health, and you will not 
only enjoy life better, but make your company more tul- 
erable to those Who must keep it. 31—2t 








EAD! READ !—A splendid Engraving size 18x18 
of either Grant, Wilson, Greeley or Brown for 15 cts. 
or 4 for 50 cts. Card lhovograph of either the above for 
10 cts., or 4 for 25 cts. An Llegant Campaign Badge of 
Greeley or Grant for 25 cts. 2 doz. nice Goikien pens for 
30 cts., any of avove postpaid on receipt of price. Active 
Agents wanted in every town to sell the above and other 
useful articles. DPlease notice my advertisement of Hand 
Stamp in Youth’s Companion of duly 18. Send me 3-cent 
stamp and receive 2 copies of a nice story paper, and al.o 
full particulars ofabove articles, with Agents’ terms. Ad- 
dress MH, C, NEW1ON, Troy, N. H. 32—1t 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CILILDREN, 
New York. Will commence its Sixteenth Year, Séptem- 
ber 26th, 1872. For full information send for catalogue. 
Address D.C. VAN NORMAN, 
7 West 42d Strect, 
32—lit New York. 
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CRANT & WILSON”’ FLACS!! 

“GREELEY & BROWN” FLAGS. 

25 with staffs for 50 cts.; 100 with staffs for $150; 100 
without statis for $1. boys, make h y while the sun 
shiues. Card Photographs of Grant, Greeley, etc., $2 per 
hundred. Also Badges of Grant, ete. New Landscape 
Chromos! Samples for 25 cts. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Brom- 
field St., Boston, Mass, 3l—It 


MERCANTILE SAVING INSTITUTION. 
New Bank Building, 
No. 387 Washington Street, Boston. 

This is the only Saving Bank in the State that pays in- 
terest on deposit for each and every full calender month 
they remain in bank. ‘he insti:ution has a guarantee 
= + paces for the express protection of depositors. 

¥3— 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies. 


The next school year of this institution wili commence 
on Tuesday, Aug. 27, 1872. ‘i henew building with its sit- 
uation is unsurpassed. ‘The course of study is compre- 
hensive, embracing the ancient and modern languages. 
All the departments are filled by able teachers, assisted by 
the most learned lecturers inthe country. Referen.emay 
be made to Rev. Rufus Anderson, ) L.D., Boston, Apply 
for admission and cirenlars to MISS ABBY H solix 
SON, Principal, Bradford, Mass. Joun D. Kincssury, 
Secretary. S2cow2t 

















ROOT BEER. 
A Desirable Summer Drink! 

From articles of a superior qualitv, including Dandelion, 
Sarsaparilla, Spikenard, Wintergreen and Checkerberry. 
13 manufactured and for sale at the New England Botanic 
Depot, G. W.SWE1Tl, Agent, 107 Washington Street. 
Package contains a sufficient quantity to make Five Gal- 
lons, at the low price of 25 cen's per package. 

‘This Beer is in many respects the BEST DRINK of the 
kind manufactured, a3 its medicinal properties render it 
exceedingly valuable in auy disarrangement of the Stom- 
ach, Liver and Kidneys, a free use of it keeping those im- 
portant members in a healthy condition. 

Allare invited to try it. On draught at 107 Washington 
St. Five cents per glhiss. Fre-h every day. 32—4t 


SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Eureka Machine Twist, 


£0 and 100 yard Spools for hand or machine use; 1 oz. and 
% oz. Spools for manufacturmg purposes. And the 


EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 
10 yard Spools, all of which are warranted in every re- 
spect. For sale at retail by all Trimming Stores, and at 
| wholesale by the manufacturers, 42 Summer Street, Bos- 
} ton. 30—cowst 


| JACKSON & CO. 
| HATTERS. 


Call and see our Nobby Straws. Especial attention 
is called to “fHE ADMIRAL,” made from Berlin straw. 


59 Tremont Street, 
} 31 BOSTON. tf 











GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 





F that physicians would doas I have done, call 
on Dr. Schenck and see for themselves the great cflicacy 
of his medicines and how accurately he points out the dis- 
easi arts. However they might differ in opinion with 
Dr. Schenck they would be treated as gentlemen. 1] saw 
there a young lady, Miss Lucinda Schonieid, of Stamford, 
Conn., Who was given up to die eight years ago with con- 


| sumption, but who is now entirely well. ‘Ihis lady in- 


formed me that she had had a dry, — pains 
in the back and chest, loss of appetite, furr.d tongue, 
bowels constipated, copious sweats, with great debility 
and emaciation, which finally culminated in copious and 
repeated hemorrhages from the lungs, in which condition 
she was given up as ho): lessly incurable by her medical 
attendant. Dr. Schenck was called to see her and pre- 
scribed his remedies. ‘ihe Mandrake [ills cleans«d the 
stomach and bowels, the Seaweed ‘ionic gave her a voia- 
cious appetite, while the } ulmonic neh 4 relieved her 
Jungs anid she finally recovered. 1 examined this lady and 
found that her right Jung was in anormal condition, but 
in the left the re=piratory munnur was absent and there 
was evi ry indication that the medicines had ¢liminated 
the tuberculous matter, and a cicatrix had closed the air 
cells, and aflordcd suskirg evidence of the great benefit 
she had derived from the use of Dr. Schenck’s medicines, 
I conversed with a gentlenan who evidently had had tu- 
bercles in his lungs, and been using Dr. schenck’s 
medicines several months, and was rapidly recovering. 
‘this gentleman informed me that he had had a distressing 
cough, niglit sweats, loss ~~ Jow spirits, and was 
rapidly sinking to the grave, but was cured by the timely 
use of Dr. Schenck’s remedies. 1 saw there nearly fifty 
patients examineu by the Doctor with his Respircmeter, 
and was kindly invited into his private room to witness it 
and after the examination and statement _as to the nature 
of their disease, through the courtesy ot Dr. S., 1 was per- 
mitted to examine them fur myself and was pleased to find 
that in every instance the Doctor was correct in his diag- 
nosis, and inno instance did he fail in pointing out the 
true nature of the disease. J] was gratitied with the trank- 
ness he nianifested to his patients, as J heard him say, 
“Your lungs are badly diseased, and ] doubt my ability to 
cure you; you should repare for the final chang.” To 
another, “Your right lung is diseased, but ] think I can 
cure you.” ‘lo another, “Your disease is in the broncliia; 
complicated with biliary derangement, and you can be 
easily cured.”” ‘oan anxious mother who had brought 
her daughter, a pale, emaciat dyoung lady, he said, “1am 
happy to inform yu that there is no discase of the lungs; 
itis allinthe stomach and liver, with which disordere 
condition the lungs had sympathized, and your daughter 
can becured.” Nevershall 1 forget the grateful lock of 
that motheras the tear coursed down her check, and she 
exclaimed, ‘‘God bless you, doctor!” 

‘The doctor entered into a detail. d statement of the mo- 
dus operanai of his medicines; and explained how he cured 
consumption, dyspepsia and liv er complaint, and I found 
his principles were not only based upon cormct medical 
science, but_upon the principles also of good common 
sense. The Mandrake Jills are composed of a peculiar 
combination of the active principles of the Podophylum 
Peliatum, or Mandrake, with other valuable remedies, 80 
that they act upon the disorders of the Jiver with as much 
certainty as calomel or blue pill, without any of their in- 
— or enervating influences, and are evidenily the 

yest, and, perhaps, the only substitute for the mercurial 

preparauons ever discovered. ‘ihcy not only act on 
the secretions of the liver, but also, from their altcrative 
properties, they act upon, and restore tu a healthy condi- 
tion, all the secretions of the stomach and_bowels which 
are concerned in the process of digestion. Isaw evidences 
before me where these organs had becn renovated, as it 
were, by the Mandrake } iljs, and the result was a good di- 
gestion; and with proper care and food, the food was di- 
gested and the nutriment absorbed by the lacteals—good 
blood was made therefrom, and health, and strength, and 
muscle were given to the patient. 

In the Doctor's extended experience, he found, what all 
medical men know to be true, that after the secretions are 
restored to a healthy condition, the organs are often feeble 
and need help to enable them to perform their functions 
properly. ‘Ihe Seaweed Tonic is the remedy for this pur- 
pose. As its name implies, it is a vegetable tonic, and 
gives tune and strength to these organs, and hence a 
healthy digestion follows its usc; when properly admin- 
istered, the tuod is dissolved by the secretions of the stom- 
ach, the digestion is completed, wlicn healthy bile is se- 
ercted from the liver, and the food is presented to the lac- 
teal vessels thoroughly dissolved, which is readily taken 
up by them and passed into the biood vessels, from which 
a healihy, nutritious blood is made, from which alone 
health and strength is derived by the human family. 1 
believe the Pulmonic Syrup is the best .xpectorant ex- 
tant, as it operates inthe same manner upon the Lungs. 
It does not dry up the secretions of the important organ 
like Parcgoric, Camphor or Morphine, but promotes these 
secretions and enables the orgiun to throw off diseased 
matter in the form of copious expectoration, How often 
patients ask for something tocure their cough, without 
thinking on what that cough depends—that the Lungs are 
impeded in their powers of secretion- that they do not 
need opiates to lock up the secretions still more; but by 
having the disease matured with the }ulmonic Syrup @ 
copious secretion takes place—the cough ceases, and the 
function of the organ is restored to its natural condition. 

Iam led to make these remarks, not only in justice to 
80 meritorious and deserving a gentleman as Dr. Schenck, 
but more particularly for the bencfit of the sick, who are 
seeking relief from disease. I have seen, both in New 
York and Boston, the vast amount of good effected by Dr. 
Schenck’s remedies. I know their composition and effect 
upen the human system, and I believe they are better 
adapted for the diseases for which they are used than any 
other known remedies. 1 have known Dr. Schenck for 
more than thirty years, and was a witness of the good ef- 
fects of his medicines upon himself, and many others in 
the surrounding country, after his own recovery. 1 have 
practised medicine upward of thirty years, and have no 
desire for notorie:y in my advanced years, but Dr. Schenck 
has permission toshow my letterand give my name to 
any who may desire it. 1 have not seen Dr. Schenck for 
years, until a few days since, and I could not leave the 
city without domg what 1 cénsidered only an act of jus- 
tice toso good and benevolent a manas Dr. Schenck, at 
the same time hoping I might benefit the sick by inform- 
ing them of what I saw and know of the efticacy of these 
great medicines. GEO, P. REX, M. D. 


_32-lw 
TENTS FOR BOYS. 


Blue Dyed or White, 
rc the thing for 
a4Wns or small camp- 
ing parties, all sizcs. 
A Tent from $8 to $20; 
$x9 with fly $30 to? 35; 
without fly $15 to $25; 
‘ 12x12 with fy from $30 
to $45. Also Flags in 

all styles made of the best material and perfect in pattern. 


Now is the Time to Camp Out. 


Fishing and pleasure parties will do well to examine our 
prices, and buy insuad of Atring a tent for the summer. 
‘she cost of hiring three or four times will poy for onc, 
which with good care will last from 8 to 10 years, Can 
furnish all sizes. Send for price list. 

THOMAS D. HOYT, 
25— 51 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 


DR. 8. S. FITCH 
sends his ‘Family Physician,”’ 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. ‘this book is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 
person can prepare. 














Send your direction to DR. 8.8. FITCH & SON, 714 
B way, New York. %6—ly 
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